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©. DITSON & CO, offer these new, 
fresh, genial Juvenile Song Books to the pub- 
lic, believing they will bear comparison with 


Ch Q F 1 others. ‘* Cheer- 


ful Voices,” by that 

— ——— and 
ular mm poser, 

Mr. L. O. Emerson, is a . ’ 

for Common Schools, 

and as 300,000 teachers 0 | ¢ é S a 

and pupils are already 

familiar with his previous School Song 

Books, they will need no urging to try this. 


Sparkling : And as for our 


Sabbath School 
Song B’k, whose 
glittering title 
aptly describes the bright- 
ness of its contents ; read 
the following extracts ui 108. 
from commendatory let- 
ters. Superintendents say: “ The more we 
use it the better we like it.” “‘ The music has 
a fresuness and beauty unsurpassed by any 
book I have seen.” Choristers say: “A 
work of sterling merit.” “Far excellin 
Sabbath School ‘Music of the many books f 


have had the pleasure to use.” &c. 
Price of Cheerful Voices...... 50 cts 
Price of Sparkling Rubies... . .35 cts. 


Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for the 
above prices. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


7 MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 

ending Saturday, March 15, 1873, will close at 
this office «n W ednesday at 12 M., on Thnreday 
at 11, A.M., and on Saturday at and 11.30 A.M. 


P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 








Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and | 


147 Queries.—‘‘ The American Brs.iopo.ist, in addition 


to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 


. 148 | ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian | 
.. 149 | details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of | 
- 151 | the patient book-worm.""—N. ¥. Tribune. 


Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
| men number. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. NY. 





THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


18 NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for Geiacents and mention the ALBIO 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Gongeny. No. 5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 


A Great Offer for March!! 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, N. Y¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and agg of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
—. during THIS ‘MONTH. New 7 octave ane 9 
odern improvements, for $259 and $27! 
THE WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS « on 
the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone 
ever made. Call and see them : prices at bargains, 
for cash, Montbly installments received, running 
from one to three years. New instruments to let, 
and rent Sa if purchased, Illustrated Cata- 
logues maile 








Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of Set tians 2} Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense aay 

— 4 Pocket Cutlery. Cards, Chessmen, Wallete 

We bop everything in our] ne, and sell at lowest 
pricos. 

A. Cc.KA u FFMA N, 9 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





(2 Unccrrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
tele EXcHanaE, &c., &., Bought 
aw 


= for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
ut 


DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
&c., made upon all pointe 


Collections of 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c 
and remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this honse, ma rely 

their bi ees attended to with fidelity 


HENRY CLEWS 


pon seers 

snd des 
NEw fom CORRESPCNDENTS : 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHER? 








Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GREAT WESTERN 





| Double, Sin 
Shot Guns, evolvers, Pistols, &c., of ever 
men or boys, at very low oe Guns, 
Pistols, $1 to $25. ' 


le, Muzzle and Breech-Loadin; 


“Tete nr 


NOW READY. 


| 


IL. 


BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO- 


RICAL WORK, 
The Life and Times 


OF 


| 
| 
| 


likenesses. Price 


Il. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST 
POWERFUL STORY, 
| PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 
BY 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 





story writers of the day.—Journal, Boston 





IIL. 


EDITION OF 
AND THEIR USES, 
BY 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


One volume, crown 8vo. Price... ........... 


WORDS 


Iv. 
NEARLY READY, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 


Biography of Napoleon III. 


copies the firet year of its publication, 


portraits. Price......... 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. 
C. Kendrick. &2. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. 
#1. 


Edwards. 


OVERLAND. By J. W. DeForest. 


$1. 





Crapsey. 





ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


{677 Broadway, N. ¥.~ 








MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate 


Author of ‘‘ Ought We to Visit Her ?" “‘ Archie Lov- 


Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the very best of the 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 


..$2 00 


This remarkable book hada sale of nearly 50,000 


One volume, crown vo, toned paper and 23 full-paged 
a ; . $2 50 


MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. #1 75 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mre. Annie Ed- 
wards. $1. 
SARATOGA IN 1901. By Eli Perkins. $2 


Annie 


THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. By Edward 
1. 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 


[Price 10 Cunt 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. WwW. Carleen & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 








CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of “ a Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last yea 

Hon. Alexander te says of this new novel : 
‘* CLIFFORD TROUP, my of opinion, ': Bg an im- 
provement upon T iroart kk it will 
greatly add to the already extelta ve cmnnailae of the 
author.” Price $1 75. Also, * aon, uniform edition 

of ‘“ Heart Hungry,” eee $17 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH—BROOKLYN. 


A complete History of this semestghle church, 
from establishment by Rev. Henry W: er, 
down to the present day. With numerous 
Feeteatia illustrations, and plans. A very interesting 
work. ice $2. 


% 


LIFE IN SAN DOMINGO. 
Ready this Day—LIFE IN al DOMINGO, GO. by = 


ell,’ * The Ordeal for Wives,” etc. etc. Actual SErrugn: with an intr 
One volume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth.. $1 75 | Richard B. Kimball. This dalignifat al iit Cte book | 
One volume, &vo, Paper....... 1 60| the actual record of a twelve-months’ plantation re- 


sidence in the island of San Domingo, and is of the 
most fascinating, descriptive, and instructive nature 
Elegantly printed and bound. Price $1 50. 





KENNETH, MY KING. 


An excootingly late jotecenting and exciting new novel 
by Miss Sallie A novel that will take rank 
Siw the very best 9 o American fiction. Price 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 


Another edition of May Agnes Fleming’s most suc- 
cessful novel ** Foringenuity of plot, variety of inci- 
dent, and vivid portrayal of the ssions which agitate 
the human mind, no novel of late has achieved so 
marked a success." Price $1 75. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other po ular novels, ‘‘ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter”—*“ Chris and Otho” and the ‘“‘ Widower." 
ne handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 





EDNA BROWNING. 


or i Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
Holmes, author of ‘‘Tempest and Sunshine. 
cae Riv vers,’ ‘* Milbank,” etc. 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels 
by this extremely popular author are Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow- 
brook— English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead 
—Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 
ington—Camerou Pride—Rose  Mather—Ethelyn's 
Misetake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 “50. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Anthor of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest sit aesctandhens the thinking world. 


TRUE AS “AS STEEL. 
Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion darland, author of those other po) ular 
novels, ** Alone’—* Hidden Path”—** Moss- i e"— 
‘* Nemesis "—"* Miriam’ *—** Helen Gardner" —‘* Hus- 
bands and Homes” “Sunnybank "’ — “ Phemic’s 


Temptation”—* er | ‘s Husband” — ~- Empty Heart’ 
—“At Last’’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


Handsomely 


\ 


g@™ These books are moon ifully bound—eold ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,)) 


} Madison (Squa* New York§] 
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THE ALBION. 


{Marcu 8, 18738, 





—— 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has just received from Paris an clegant assortment of 
. 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets, 


Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





GENTS—Lioyd's em yy! Map of the U. S. for 

187% is out to h 3,000,000 names. C ounty 

rights given; cost $ #60 000 sells for $1; 40x50 large. 
J.T. LLOYD, Phila., 


THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 


TURING COM’Y. Ismade 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use iu this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal judg- 
ment confirms allwe claim; 
and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 


For circulars and Price-List, call L wyen ees or address 3 
WM. ELL, 





18 Park- th, New-York. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 






’ Sree sts2: = 


Presents a re- 
card of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send ule 
for Illustrated 


Ns 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
»revent alteration — 

Phe points are iptead 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,und 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


FOR AGENTS. 
© you want = ag or traveling, with 


laleoe to make 20 per day se ling 
our new 7-strand white Wire Clothes Lines } 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. ¥ 
Chicago, t. 





pGREAT CHANCE 


” 


or 16 Dearborn St., 





“Quite eclipsed the more conservative 
periodicals of the day.” "—lieston Journal, 


Mass, 
THE G ALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELIS’ 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 





IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
THE WORLD OF 


REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE. 
ITIS A A BLESSING 1 TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO, 
NEW YORK. 


enececeaste DOM FRR 


—— —_—— ———— 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as followe : 


GLAMORGAN........ .2500 Tons, March 12. 
PEMBROKE........ 2500 Tons, April 2. 
GLAMORGAN...........2500 Tons, April 23. 


PEMBROKE .........0.0.- 2500 Tons, May 14. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ae LY in the British Channel and all other points in 
and 
eve ’ steamships, built expreesly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


EE: cai divecrvenceunpecs £3 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin. . eae currency. 
Steerage $30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


NAT IONAL L INE. | 








‘Tons, Tone. 
a 4850 CANADA............4500 
EGYPT ......... ...5150 GREECE. .- +6. 4500 
ITALY. .. .... 4340 THE QU _— aes 
FRANCE ............4850 ENGLAN na cain a 
HOLLAND ..........3847 HELV ETIA ssocee Coe 
DENMARK ........ Sia ERIN ........ ... 4030 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments. and are spar-dec ked, thus aflording very 
conven'ence for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

¢2** Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 
Cheaper than by any other line. 

For Cabin or Steerage Passa ze, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, vew York. 

¥. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


YORK AND GLASGOW, 
VIA LONDONDERRY. 


The State Line Steamship Co. 


having nearly ready their fleet of new and elegant 
full-powered Clrde-built steamers as follows : 
PENNSYLVANIA, 2,500 tons, 
VIRGIN TA, 2,500 tons, 
GEORGIA, 2,500 tons, 
LOUISIANA, 2,000 tons, 
° MINNESOTA, 2,000 tons, 
ALABAMA, 2.000 tons, 
Will commence their regular trips with the steamer 
PENNSYLVANIA, Capt. Brags, 

sailing from New York for Glasgow, via Londonderry. 
on Wednesday, April 2d, to be “followed by the Vir- 
givia and Georgia, in due course, landing passengers 
at Londonderry. 

The cabin and stecrage accommodations of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 

Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., 
AGENTS, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


NEW 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX. 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York, 
by Steam-hip and Sailing Packet at the lowest 

rates. 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


86 South Street, New York. 








Music. 


Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the b Dest Professors & teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ‘* Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 





Fred. Buss Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


|The American Conservatory a STE 


servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1540. 
The British and N,A. BR. M. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wadnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Gonying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable term 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of ye | given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin paseage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 








Steamers sail every SATURDAY to and from 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 


Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedi y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
From New York. 


CALEDONIA .......Wednesday, Mar. 5 
CALIFORNIA .......... Saturday, Mar. 8 
COLUMBIA .........Wednesday, Mar. 12 
|) - Gatesdan.” Mar. 15 

at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River, 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $35; steerage. ‘$30. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 









NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
ua A>. FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


HE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATL RaTeRE, 

BALTIC, MAJESTIv, ADRIATIC 

6,000 tons bande n—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on 8 ATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combin 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, tmoking room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATE ES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun: 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 

currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all _ of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Yor 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


INMAN LINE 


For Queenstown & Liverpool. 


Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets | CITY OF PARIS Saturday, February 22, 1p.m. 


Saturday, March 1, 7 a.m 
ON, Thursday, Mar. 6 Ila.m. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, March 8, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, March 15, 2 p.m. 
and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, 
Pier 45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $75 and $90, Gold, according 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
ERAGE,—TO OR FROM Live rpool, 

town, Glasgow, Londonderry, 

Cardiff, $30 C urre ney. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Swe- 

den, Norw: ay, Denmark and Parisat reduced rates. 
Drafts issued ‘at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 






CITY OF MONTRE 
CITY OF WASHI 





to accommoda 








Queens- 


Company's Oftice, No. 15 Broadw: ay. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


ALE, Agent. 





: JOHN G.D 





| 
from 


London, Bristol or 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
65 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 


Premiums. These alone are worth double the 


amount of subscription. 


THE ALBLON 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrNanciaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following 
which two are offered to-any eubseriber for $5 00 


is a list of the engravings of 


per annum :— 

CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches, 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knteut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANDsSEER'’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDEsFoRDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 83x25, 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 

Wanvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 2x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 53x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, wx. 7 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER axBEY, 15x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 


25 cents each msertion one month, 


29 * “ three months. 
6 “ “ six months 
12 * “ “ one year 


The AxBion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made, Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without Botice 
from the office. Inso doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with’ 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the Atpion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
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SONG OF THE SEASONS. 
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Gaunt Winter flinging flakes of snow, 
Deep burdening field and wood and hill ; 
Dim days, dark nights, slow trailing fogs, 
And bleakened air severe and chill. 


And 
And 


swift the seasons circling ran— 
still they change till all is done. 


Young Spring with promise in her eyes, 
And fragrant breath from dewy mouth, | 
And magic touches for the nooks 

Of budding flowers when wind is south. 


And 
And 


swift the seasons circling run— 
so they change till all is done. 


Then Summer stands erect and tall, 
With early sunrise for the lawn, 

Thick foliaged woods and glittering seas, 
And loud bird chirpings in the dawn. 


And 
And 


swift the seasons circling ran— 
so they change till all is done. 


Brown Autumn, quiet with ripe fruits, 

And haggards stacked with harvest gold, 

And fiery flushes for the leaves, 

And silent cloud-skies soft outrolled. 
And so the seasons circling ran— 
And still they change till all is done. 


Swift speeds our Life from less to more. 
The child, the man, the work, the rest, 
‘The sobering mind, the ripening soul, 
‘Vill yonder all is bright and blest. 
For so the seasons circling ran— 
And swift they change till all is done. 


Yes, yonder—if indeed the orb 
Ot life revolves round central Light, 


For ever 


true to central force 


And steadfast, come the balm or blight. 
And so indeed the seasons run— 
And last is best when all is done. 


—Chambers's. 


———_—_>——_—_ 


THE MILLER OF SCAWTON DALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


IN FOL 


One summer's afternoon, a few years later on, a young 
girl sat by the parlor window of the miller’s house, sewing 
and singing to herself. It was not a cheerful song she sang, 

cheerful air. Scawton Mill in these later 
years had a neglected, ruined look, which, if it did not de- 


nor had the place a 


“GILBERT RUGGE,” ‘HEARTH GHOSTS," ETC, 
(Conclusion) 
‘R CHAPTERS—CHAPTER IIT. 
JOHN LOCKWOOD. 





her courage, entered the garden, and explained her errand to 
the farmer. 

Amongst the young people was one more gaily dressed, 
and with a more stylish air, than the rest. Minna had been 


—. | Staring at her for some moments, when she suddenly ex- 


claimed, “ Ob, Mr. Wicketts, it’s sister Esther!” and she ran 
forward with flushed cheeks to embrace her. 

But Miss Esther Ringston seemed more surprised than 
pleased to see her sister. They were almost strangers now ; 
but Minna’s heart throbbed fast, if Esther's did not, at the 
sight of her own flesh and blood. 

“I didn’t know—I’m so glad!” she said, sobbing. “I 
heard once before you had been visiting here, Esther; but 
this time you'll come and see father before you go, won't 
you?’ 

But Esther said she must obey her uncle and aunt's 
wishes. They had been father and mother to her, aud she 
owed them a daughter's obedience. Esther spoke more cor 
rectly thin Minna, and looked more like a young lady, for 
she had been to a boarding-school ; but Minna was inex- 
pressibly shocked by her coldness, and at last turned away 
with an aching heart when she found her pleading all in 
vain. 

She had got a promise, however, that a horse should be 
lent to get in the hay; and she set off home as fast as she 
could go, thinking over her sister’s conduct. 

It was a good two miles to the mill, and as the sun was 
getting low, Miuna thought to hasten her return by taking a 
short cut through some fields that belonged to their neighbor 
Norton. She had forgotten that a certain bull, of which she 
stood much in terror, was sometimes pastured in these fields ; 
but the unpleasant fact was recalled to her by an ominous 
lowing that reached her ear when half-way across the second 
field. Mr. Norton’s bull bad a disposition as unamiable as 
his master’s, and when Minna bebeld the beast careering to- 
wards her, tail in air, she very naturally set off running, and 
reached the next stile almost dead with fright and exhaus- 
tion. At the moment when she was ready to sink down and 
be trampled on, a young man sprang over the stile, and lifted 
her over it before she well knew what had happened. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said as soon as she could speak. 

“J—I thought | should be kil—killed !” and Minna began to 
cry. 
x It was a close shave, but don’tcry. You're safe enough 
now,” said the young man, still threatening the bull with his 
stick ; but the cowardly animal soon turned tail when he saw 
be had not a defenceless woman to deal with. 

“Can you tell me whether I am on the right track for 
Shepton Fell?” asked the young man, who was a stranger to 
Minna. 

“No, you're quite wrong. You have come too far up the 
Dale,” she answered, drying her tears. 

“T guessed as much when I sat there on the stile just 
now.” 
“You must turn back when you get into the road, and 
when you reach the inu by the bridge, you must ask your 
by said Minna. 

ut when they got into the road, the stranger insisted on 
seeing her safely home. “ You are so upset that if another 
_ turps up he'll make quick work of you,” said he with a 
smile. 


a 2 There was something so frank and pleasant about the 
tract from its picturesqueness, would certainly have lessened & roe ge hi 


Tts value in the market. 


Jenningses had never closed. 


Minna Ringston’s life would not have been considered a 
very bright one by most young folks. 
to work hard, to exercise both judgment and economy to 
make ends meet, and she had to bear the companionship of a 
gloomy man, whose face never brightened with a smile from 


one year’s end to another. 


Ever since his wife’s death, Christopher Ringston had lived 
at open war with his neighbors; and his moroseness was 


The sorrowful singer was Minna 
Ringston, who kept her father’s house, and had lived at home 
with him ever since her mother’s death ; for Esther had never 
returned home, and the breach between Christopher and the 


young man, that Minna did not feel at all afraid of his com- 
pany, shy as she generally was with strangers. 

As they walked along he put many questions to her about 
farming, and seemed to take much interest in the scenery ; 
but he neither looked like a Lancashire farmer nor a travel: 
ling artist such as Minna had often seen before this in the 
Dale, and he spoke with an accent that was so new to her 


She had to rise early,| that she almost laughed. Upon his remarking that they 


didn’t get in their hay-crops in that fashion in his own coun- 
try, Minna said— 

“ But you're an Englishman, aren't you ?” 

“ No,” said he, “ I'm from Canada,” and he went on to tell 
her so many interesting things about his own country, that 
Minna was quite surprised when she saw ber home in 


such that it was confidently belicved that nothing but a bad | sight. 


conscience could account for the change in him. People 
now remembered that his grandfather had not borne a very 
good character; and all the old tales that naturally grow 

place like Scawton Mill were raked up, 
until it was confidently asserted that it was haurted by at 
least two ghosts, and not a young woman in the neighbor- 
hood would take service in the miller’s family. Added to 
this, there had been an accident which ruined the declining 
business. A family had been nearly poisoned by some flour 
which was ground at Scawton; and, though it was clearly 
proved that the rats and not the miller had conveyed the 
poison into the flour, the neighbors never sent corn to be 
Monstrous stories got about that bu- 
map bones were ground up in the flour, and children shud- 
dered and took to their heels if they encountered the gloomy, 
dark-visaged Miller of Scawton in the Dale. 
ful younger daughter, and old Simon, who remained true to 
his master, there was not a soul probably who did not regard 


about a sequestered 


ground there again. 


Christopher Ringston with distrust and aversion. 


Minna’s song was brought to a close by the discovery that 
it was five o’clock, and the kettle not boiling. 


ready, she ran to call her father, who was — alon 


with Simon Colter in the croft over the stream. 


with a grave face. 


“ He's dying,” said he—“ Trusty’s dying. I’d a mind to 
put a bullet through his head just now, when I passed the 


e entere 


stable door and see him lie groaning yonder in the 3traw.” 


“ Oh, father, won’t he get better, think you? Poor old 
Trusty!” and the young girl’s eyes filled with tears as she 
thought of the old horse, which had carried her and her sis- 


Save his faith- 


As they turned the bend of the stream and beheld the mill 
and the home before them, the last rays of the setting sun 
were shining down the Dale. Nothing could look more 
charming than the view from this point. The stranger 
stopped in admiration, but it was admiration mingled with 
amazement. 

“ How queer!” said he, “I could swear I have seen this 
place before, and in this very sun-light.” 

“ Perbaps you've passed up the Dale before,” said Minna. 

“Never in my life. I set foot in England for the first 
time last Tuesday, and have been chiefly in Liverpool since. 
I suppose I must have dreamed of some such place, one time 
or for it seems as fawiliar to me as our own home- 
stead.” 

Minna was thinking more of how she could prevent her 
companion accompanying ber further than of his words. 
The sight of a stranger would displease her father, she knew, 
and to let him go to the door and not ask him in would be 
downright uncivil after the service he had rendered her. But 
before she could make up her mind what to do, the young 


When tea was} man cut the difficulty by saying— 


“T'm going to ask you for something to drink. I’m so 
thirsty with the heat that I nearly stopped to take a draught 
out of your brook just now.” 

Minna reddened visibly. There was nothing in the house 
but milk or cold tea, she knew. To refuse it, however, was 
impossible, though she already saw her father standing yon- 
der in the door-way, looking on with wonder. 

“ Who's this?” he asked with an air of displeasure as they 
approached. Minna explained, and related the story of her 


ter so often as children, lying dying from an accident he had fright. 


met with a few day: 
And then there wg the hay! It was all cut, and was to 


s before. 


have been got in on the morrow! What could be done? 


But Minna dared not put the question to her father, who 
sat cilent and rucful at his tea. She tried to talk of other 
things; for to remedy troubles, and not to talk about them, 
was Minna’s way. But she was thinking of the hay and 
how to save it all the time. After tea, she resolved to ywalk 


“You onght not to have crossed the fields—you oughtn’t 
to have set foot on Norton's land at all,” said her father; 
and his tone was so churlish, and his face wore such an ha- 
bitual frown now-a-days, that the young Canadian set him 
_——- for a brute, and pitied the poor girl who had such a 
‘ather. 

Minna hastened into the house for the milk; the young 


over to their neighbor, Mr. Wicketts, and ask him to lend ~ gg —e oa weusit Ger cedoen cae 

. Mr. nd {i ‘ : . ae : ‘ag 
them one of his horses; for she knew her father himself would po ee eee nee: See 
never ask a favor from a neighbor. 


Mr. Wicketts lived in a substantial farm-house further 
down the Dale, and was well-to-do in the world, and had 
daughters who had been to school at Lancaster; and when 
she drew near, Minna perceived that the Misses Wicketts 
had ang, a were having tea under the beech-tree on 


the lawn. 





spoken, he remarked— 

“Well, miller, are times so bad with you in this country, 
that you can’t afford to offer a seat to a stranger for fear of 
wearing out your chair-bottoms ?” 

“T don’t ask strangers within my doors,” answered the 
miller, grimly ; “ they’re better outside—better and safer.” 

“That's social, anyhow,” began the young man, but he 


e young people all looked so smart and well- | checked himself, for there stood Minna with the milk. 
dressed that poor Minna felt afraid to approach them in her 


cotton gown, But she remembered that the hay would be |sajd— 


When he had drunk it off, the miller, looking at him sternly, 
H 








spoiled if she did not, and so, like a sensible girl, plucked up| “ Now, young man, go on your way. That milk was 


given you, remember, by my daughter. She doesn’t look 
like a murderess, does she? No; but if I had given it you, 
they'd tell you down in the Dale that it was lucky ior you 
if you wasn’t a dead man afore morning ;” and he closed the 
door in the young man’s face without another word. 

“A pretty specimen of British manners,” thought the 
young Canadian, as he turned away. “The man’s mad, I 
suppose. How unhappy that pretty girl looked, as her father 
shut the door on me !” 

Minna Ringston’s face haunted him all the way back to the 
little inn by the bridge, where, as it was now getting dark, 
he decided to stay the night, instead of pushing on to Shep- 
ten. Whilst at supper he made some inquiries of the land- 
lord about the Miller of Scawton. So strange a story did he 
hear that he was unable to sleep when he went to bed. He 
lay thinking it over, wondering how he came to have that 
strange feeling of being familiar with a piace which it was 
quite impossible he could have ever seen before. All at once 
it flashed upon bim that there hung on the parlor-wall in 
his father’s house, near Montreal, a picture representing the 
place just as he had seen it that evening. But he was too 
tired to pursue the train of thought he liad started, and fell 
asleep almost immediately. 

A few days later, as Minna Ringston was making bread in 
the kitchen, there came a click at the garden-gate. But 
Minna was too Susy to heed it, and too much engrossed by 
sad thoughts. All had gone wrong the last few days. Trusty 
was dead, and the hay not got in. Her father had refused 
the loan of his neighbor's horse, and had been very angry 
with his daughter for asking it. The weather had broken up, 
heavy thunder storms succee¢ed, and the hay was now lying 
rotting in the ficld. Minna’s sorrowful ruminations were 
interrupted by a tap on the window pane, and looking up she 
beheld, to her surprise, the young Canadian standing at the 
open casement, watching her with a smile. 

“ We don't do it in that way at home,” said he. “Td like 
you to taste my mother’s dough-nuts and buckwheat cakes ; 
they beat your bread into fits.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said he, walking in. ‘“ Your father is 
asleep in the arbor yonder. I have been watching my time. 
L want a few words with you, Miss Ringston, if you won't 
think it a liberty I'm taking.” A 

“Oh, no; please sit down,” said Minna. “I hoped I might 
see you again, to tell you—to ask you not to be offended at 
poor father’s bebavior the other night. He—he can’t help 
it,” she stammered, “ and I’m sure he’s grateful to you; but— 
but— oh, you don’t know what he’s suffered !” and Minna’s 
voice shook sadly as she looked up at the visitor. 

“T know more than you think, I guess,” he replied, looking 
closely into Minnie’s pretty blue eyes. “ Your Dale folks 
don’t want bribing to talk about their neighbors’ concerns. 
But I want to come to the business that irings me here to- 
day, and that is to put a few questions to you, Miss Ringston, 
if you'll kindly answer them.” 

Minna had’ no hesitation about complying. The honest 
voice of the speaker, to say nothing of bis comely face, in- 
spired her with confidence. They stood talking together for 
some time; and the various emotions written on Minna’s 
open countenance during their conversation made her look 
unusually animated and interesting. 

“T must be ofl now,” said the Canadian, as the kitchen 








clock struck three. “I have to be back in Liverpool to- 
morrow, and, as my business will be finished in a couple of 
days, I shall probably be on my way home before the week's 
out. If l have the good luck to serve you, Miss Ringston, I 
shall be well paid for the loss of the ramble I had promised 
myself among the Cumberland Jakes. In any case you shall 
hear from me one of these days about this matter, which 
ought not to rest here. Good-bye—never mind the flour on 
your fingers ;’ and Minna, blushing prettily, gave him her 
hand, which he pressed quite cordially. 

He had not been gone a minute before he reappeared at 
the window. 

“ By the way, you don't know my name—John Lockwood, 
dealer in hides, Montreal—don’t forget—and God bless you. 

The next minute he had cleared the garden hedge ate 
bound, and was hastening down the Dale. 

CHAPTER 1V.—SNOWED-UP. 

Minna Ringston was vot likely to forget her cheery friend, 
whose visit had excited such bopes in her mind; but when 
month after month went by, and nothing came of John Lock- 
wood’s promised assistance, she began to feel discouraged and 
disappointed in him. He had written her one brief letter, 
expressing a fear that he had roused hopes which might 
never be realised—that was ali. Often did poor Minna cast a 
sorrowful eye over the lines, and blame berself for having 
put any trust in the writer's words. 

“ But I think he would be sorry if he could see us now,” 
reflected Minna, with pathetic naivefe, as she sat watching 
the snow-flakes fall this howling winter's afternoon; and in 
counting upon his sympathy she was not crediting Mr. Lock- 
wood with any excessive sensibility, for things were certainly 
just now at a desperate pass with the family at Scawton 
Mill. 

Christopher Ringston was ill, and Minna was sitting by her 
father’s bedside, with a heavy heart. He looked old and 
grizzled as he gazed at his daughter, who held a letter in her 
hand which she had just been reading to him. Christopher's 
brow had darkened as he listened; he could not yet realise 
the contents of that heartless epistle. . 

Outside the house a heavy snow-storm raged. It was mid- 
winter, and the mill-wheel stood locked in ice, and the sheep 
were dying in the drifts on the Fells, and there had been 
neither ingress nor egress from the Dale for now five days 
past. 

“T think, father,” began Minna, hesitatingly, as she looked 
wofuliy at the letter—“ I think Esther would have come if 
the snow hadn’t-—” 

“Jt didn’t snow when you wrote to her,” he interrupted 
angrily. ‘ Say no more, but read it again as I bid you.” 

Minna unfolded the letter again (it was written on genteel 
note-paper in a beautiful hand), and read as follows :— 

“My Dear Mrixna,—I was very sorry to hear such sad 
news from you, and hope this will find my father improving. 
My aunt begs me to say that she cannot think of allowing 
me to come over to the Dale until warmer weather sets in 
and Mr. Parsons also thinks it would be very imprudent. I 
am afraid you have a deal on your hands, but as my father 
refuses the help and even the advice of his friends, I don’t 
see what can be done. If aang should happen—I mean 
if father should sink—you must let me know at once; of 
course I should put oft being married until the spring in that 
case, though what Mr. Parsons would say, I don’t know. He 
has taken a house, and we are busy furnishing it.—Believe 
me, dear Minna, your affectionate Sister, " 

“ EstHER RINGsTON. 





— 
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“That will do,” said the miller, slowly; and he wmeee| 


away his face and spoke no more. | 


place, and drawing her shawl over her head, she quitted the 


Bracing her courage, she took the rusty keys from the cH 


Tt was a strange illness that had come upon Ringston—a | room silently so as not to awake her father. She had resolved 
complete breaking-down of the moral as well as the physical | to cross the wooden gallery that led to the upper chamber of | 


forces of theman. : 

“It’s o’ no use strivin’, my lass, 
his bed a week before ; ; 
takes agen a man, he can’t prosper nohow, let him try as he 
will. 
never more.’ 

It was true; he had utterly lost heart. 
regarded his latest misfortunes (the failure of his potato crop 


’ 


proofs of Divine displeasure. 


soul that she sent over her cousin, the minister, to talk to him 
and awaken his slumbering conscience. But Christopher’s 
brow turned dark as night at the sight of him; and he per- 
emptorily ordered him to quit the chamber and the house 
when he learned by whom he had been sent. 

Well might poor Minnu’s spirits flag as they had done of 
late. Even the doctor, whow she secretly consulted about 
her father’s illness, had hinted that it was the mind more 
than the body which needed medicine in his case. It seemed 
to her that all the world, except herself, still suspected her 
father of that dreadful crime. 

Except herself? Alas! what most distressed the poor girl 
was that there had been moments of late when she found 
doubts of her father’s innocence rising in her own mind. 
“ How was it that Walter Soames had never been heard of 
again? How was it that the steps taken to trace him by the 
police of London and of Liverpool had eye | failed ? 
Could it be possible that the world was right, and that her 
father had been tempted—--” But arrived thus far in her 
speculations, Minna would always stop, horrified at her own 
wickedness. If innocent, her father was the most wronged 
of men, and her warmest love and devotion could make but 
poor amends for the injustice of his lot. 

Never, perhaps, had Minnua’s spirits sunk so low as during 
the last five days, while she had been shut up in the house 
with her father and old Simon. All communication with 
the lower part of the Dale had been cut off since Saturday, 
when Simon, returning from the village shop at the bridge, 
nad nearly lost his life in a snow-drift. The severe weather, 
the seclusion, and the depressing influences of the cold had 
told upon them all. Her father had lain in bed in a half- 
torpid state, looking out on the frozen landscape with a face 
as dull and hopeless as the wintry sky. Old Simon croaked 


If it wasn’t for thee, I'd never wish to rise off this bed | her. 

|steps on the bridge; but how was she to unlock the door 
His neighbors without being heard ? 
her heart beating wildly, when the door noiselessly gave way. 
aud the distemper amongst his cattle) as plain and visible | Simon had forgotten to fasten it, or ceased to do so since the 
When Aunt Jennings heard | granary was empty. I e 
of Christopher’s illness, she was so concerned for his guilty | light streamed through the square aperture in the floor. With 
stealthy steps she approached, and looking down through the 
trap-door, stood paralysed with terror. 


eves, talking together in a low tone. 
tiick cudge! or staff; the other held aloft over his head a 
flaring candle, which he had taken from the lantern on the 
wall. 


quiet awhile.” 


dare say, if we tried the house. The miller wouldn’t stand 
on ceremony at this time of night. 


her fingers. 


scamper,” and a providential rush of mice or rats at that mo- 
ment saved Minna from fainting on the spot. 


speaker, still holding his light aloft. 
vault, and if ever a ghost could choose his own——” 


draw their attention in the house, and frighten them to 
death,” interrupted his companion. 
is; nowhere near morning, I’m afraid. If I haven’t lost my 
pipe in those confounded drifts, I shall have a smoke, and— 
Good heavens, Soames, look there !” 


looking down through the trap-door. 
almost knocked his companion backward, he sprang up the 
ladder that led to the next floor. 


Lockwood! 





over his, rheumatics by the fireside, and said “ he thought 
them as was happed down warm in the churchyard had the 
best of it this winter.” 

When Minna was getting his supper ready at night, the 
old man seemed more depressed than usual. 

“It’s like the winter when your grandfayther, the old 
master, shot the wild geese at the Dale Head,” said he, “ and 
we was snowed-up a fortnight; only then,” added he, with a 
sigh,‘ we had a house full 0’ good victuals, and we tapped 
three casks o' strong ale afore the thaw set in, I recollecks.” 

When he had smoked his pipe, he laid it down on the 
mantel-shelf, and said solemnly, “ There, missie, it’s the last 
o’ the baccy, and we sball come to the last mouthful o’ 
victuals soon. I think the Lord has clean forgotten us up 
here.” And when the old man had hobbled off to bed, Minna 
sat down before the kitchen fire and cried from sheer misery. 

Alas! if the food should not hold out as long as the frost! 
If ber father should grow worse and die before any aid could 
be summoned! He had seemed more low-spirited that day 
than ever, and at times she had thought his mind was wander- 
ing. She resolved not to leave him to-night, and wrapping 
herself up in a shawl, she returned to her father’s room, to 
spend the time jn the chair by his bedside. 

“ Ab, my poor lass!” said he, looking at her sadly, “ I’ve 
been thinking of what will become of thee when Tin gone. 
You'll never let them change your heart against me, as 
they’ve changed your sister’s—eh ?” 

“Oh, father, how can you talk so——.” 
choked her. 

“ Nay, lassie, don’t take on. I know thou’rt true to me, if 
none else be. But——” here he paused—* but it’s hard to 
leave a bad name behind one. I'd hoped to stand clear 
before them; but there’s no justice on this earth—no, ror 
yonder above, it seems !” 

The last words were spoken in a voice that made Minna 
shudder. 

“ Try and sleep a bit, father dear,’ she murmured. 

He closed bis eyes, and lay back on the pillow with a sigh ; 
but it was long ere he slept, and when he did sleep it was so 
uneasily, that Minna resolved to keep awake all night, if 
possible. For some two hours she sat there listening to the 
ticking of her father’s big silver watch; but ere long Minna’s 
youth and healthy temperament asserted themselves, and she 
= slept. She woke up suddenly, hearing her father call to 

er— 

“ Miana, who’s grinding in the mill to-night ?” 

“Grinding, father? You're dreaming,” said she. 
night, and the weir’s frezen.” ‘ 

“T heard the mill door click,” said he, “ and the hopper 
bell ring. Hark !” 

But there was no sound in the silence that rested on the 
snowy earth. Minna drew back the window curtain to 
reassure her father, and showed him the snow-covered trees 
and the old mill standing out black and grim against the 
white landscape. 

“ All’s safe, father,” said she, “ it was only fancy ;” and she 
took her seat by the bedside, and held her father’s hand in 
hers till he slept again. 

But there was no more sleep for Minna. She had been too 
much stertled by her father’s strange words, and she sat 
listening for something in a state of nervous expectation. 
Now Minna Ringston was neither timid nor superstitious by 
nature; but her father’s condition, the silence of night, the 
solitary household where she alone was awake—all combined 
to fill her with disquiet. So much was she under the influ- 
ence of nervous excitement that ere long she began to think 
she could really hear some one in the mill. Whether it was 
a door that had creaked, or a foot-fall on the hollow planks 
she could not tell, but she sat listening for a repetition of the 
sound with a painful concentrated attention. At last, unable 
to sit still any longer, she rose and went to the window. 

Brave a girl as she was, Minna Ringston with difficulty 
restrained a cry of terror, when she beheld a light streamin 
from one of tho lower windows of the mill. People had 

long said the place was haunted; perhaps there was—— 
But Minna’s heart almost stopped beating rt the thought 
She wes literally too frightened to move for a few moments: 
but then came the reflection that there might be thieves in 
the mill, or that it might have taken fire. In any case she 


But Minna’s tears 


“It's 


life, gave a piercing cry, and was on the point of fainting 
time to 
extricate 
really brought him back ?” 

stood looking on with an air of distress. 


I have. 
the same.” 


“T—I am so thankful ! 
and make me the happiest” 


sacks near and cried from sheer joy and surprise. 
* * * * * * 


The travellers had been detained by the snow-storm for 
three days, but at last had pushed up the Dale at the 
peril of their lives, and reached the mill in the dead of night. 


after his ill-fated visit to the mill, and taken ship for 





, the mill, and there look down through the trap-docr in the | 
said he, when he took to / floor into the grinding-room, whence the mysterious light 
“it’s clear to me that when the world | issued. 


She had reached the mill door, when her courage failed 
The thick snow had deadened the sound of her foot- 


She stood with the key in the lock, 


It was all in darkness save where a 


There were two figures below—two men, muffled up to the 
One of them grasped a 


Minna heard the latter say— 
“If we haven’t awoke them in the house, we’d better keep 


To which the other replied— 
“ Yes, we should stand a chance of a bullet in the head, I 


Hark! what’s that ?” 
It was Minna, who, in her terror, had let the keys slip from 


“ Rats, I suppose—old place full of them—hark how they 


“T know every corner of the old place,” said the first 
“Tt looks as grim as a 


“Tf you go waving the light about in that fashion, you'll 


“T wonder what time it 


The speaker had just caught sight of the terrified face 
With a haste that 


“ Minna, don’t be frightened !” he cried ; “it’s I—it’s John 
All’s right; and you musn’t—you musn’t——” 
For Minna, who had never shown signs of hysterics in ber 


when he caught her in his arms. But she had taken in the 

meaning of the scene; and before the young man had 
et out his brandy flask, she had revived and had 
herself from his arms. 

“Oh, Mr. Lockwood, is it true?” she cried, ‘‘ have you 


She pointed to his companion, a dark bearded man, who 


“ Yes, that’s Walter Soames. I said I would find him, and 
But I didn’t mean to frighten you in this way, all 


“Oh, never mind that, Mr. Lockwood,” exclaimed Minna, 
It will save my father’s life, and— 





But she could not finish: she sat down on the heap of 


* 

Yes, it was the man so long supposed to have been mur- 
dered by her father who stood there hale and well. Thanks 
to John Lockwood (who had traced out and found him in the 
far-oft woods of Canada), Walter Soames had learned the 
misery of which he had been the unintentional cause, and 
had immediately hastened to England to put matters right. 


Walter Soames, it appeared, had left England two days 


America under a changed name. There he had gone 
through the usual hard experiences of young men who 
preéer a vagabond artist life to a decorous professional 
one; He had, at one time, travelled amongst the farm- 
houses in Canada, picking up a living by painting like- 
nesses; and it was on one of these occasions that he made 
the acquaintance of the Lockwoods, who had shown him 
such kindness, that on parting he presented them with 
that sketch of Scawton Mili which had been the lucky 
means of his identification. But Walter Soames having 
ultimately taken to farming, and married a rich Canadian 
farmer’s daughter, was now in a position to give substantial 
assistance to the persons on whom he had unconsciously in- 
flicted such grave injury. 

“ The only thing, Mr. Ringston, that can restore my peace 
of mind,” said he,“ will be your deciding to leave this un- 
lucky place, and return with me to Canada, where I under- 
take to put you into a farm, and find you a good home.” 

The miller shook his head—said he was “too old and 
broken now.” But he already began to look another man, 
as he beheld the cloud that had so long darkened his life 
passing away. The proposal was urged with such force and 
good feeling that ultimately he consented, being strongly ad- 
vised thereto by the young Canadian, who, though a very 
unselfish fellow, had here « distinctly personal object in view. 
That object so directly concerned the miller’s daughter, that 
to her ear he confided it in strictest privacy. 

“T have loved you, Minna,” said he, “ ever since I first saw 
you making bread in your father’s kitchen, and if you'll only 
come to my country and make bread for me, I'll promise you 
a good home, and the love of a man who can keep his pro- 
mise, as you know. Do say ‘ Yes.’” 

Minna did say “ Yes,” and so new and happy a life dated 
from the time when she and her father reached their Cana- 
dian home, that it was only when they looked at a certain 
treasured picture on their parlor wall (with the signature 
W. 5S. in the corner), that they could realise that they had 
ever known such ri and disastrous days as those they 
had spent at the old mill in Scawton Dale.—Cassell’s. 


‘he unlaid spirit of Galloping Dick became by time and tra- 
dition an evil power haunting the heath, and boding sorrow, 
or worse, to whomsove; it might encounter. 

arcely a winter passed without some awful report of 
Galloping Dick’s perturbed spirit having been seen or heard 
thundering across the heath—reports which struck terror to 
the hearts of the boldest, and silenced the few sceptics who 
were disposed to make light of the danger. Make light of 
the danger, when the most terrible fate overtook the doomed 
wretches who had met this awful spirit? A danger as sure 
as death is nothing to make light of, said the more reverent 
souls ; and the history of the people bore them out. 
Did not old George Graham’s father seek the ghost, and 
did not his eldest son take to bad courses that very next 
spring, enlist for a soldier, desert, run home, and be taken 
from his mother’s fireside in handcuffs to barracks, and there 
shot?, This was in the times when George the Third was 
king, and men were shot without more ado if they turned 
their backs on their colors. Did not Ennis Blake see Gal- 
loping Dick some thirty years ago now, and did not his 
caughter Bella disappear from Maltby with the fine London 
gentleman who came, as it might be, from the clouds—and 
never a word heard of her again till the carrier brought the 
news that she had been hanged at Newgate for child mur- 
der? And Farmer Crosse, did he not lose wife and stock one 
season when all his neighbors foddered the est beasts they 
ever fattened, and gathered rich harvests till their barns over- 
flowed like bursting bags? They had not secn Galloping 
Dick, but Farmer Crosse had; and who could doubt the 
inference ? 
These were the most striking instances that floated about 
the talk of the country side, and kept the belief in the spec- 
tre alive. But there were numberless other cases where mis- 
chief could be traced to the hour when Galloping Dick was 
heard to rush past the house at dead of night, or when he 
had been seen dimly through the mists of evening, or flying 
like a shadow in the distant moonlight. When or in what 
mauner soever he made his troubled existence manifest, there 
was sure to be sorrow and loss; and the name of Galloping 
Dick was still able to scare all the parishioners of Maltby, and © 
to work like a crooked charm wherever it was pronounced. 

Down in the hollow, at the end of Three Ash-lane, lived 
the Miss Sinclairs. They were two old ladies, spinsters and 
sisters, owning a pretty large bit of land, of a less poor and 
hungry kind than most of the land thereaway. They man- 
aged it of course very badly, and got but two pounds where 
others would have made four. They were miserly old la- 
dies, and starved both themselves and their farm. They be- 
lieved in teapots and stockings, and odd chinks in the wall 
and chimney jambs, and such like hiding-places for their 
money, instead of favoring investments where you never 
know what becomes of it, or who has it; or instead of put- 
ting it into the land for the rain to spoil, and the frost to nip, 
and the tenant to filch by hook or by crook. They were ge- 
nerally reported to be millionaires at least, and supposed to 
have lined their little wooden house with unseen gold. The 
whole neighborhood knew, as a fact, that they slept on a bed 
stuffed more thickly with ae than with goose 
feathers. And when any stranger doubted the tale, and 
spoke of the discomfort of such an arrangement, the Maltby 
folk answered significantly that may be most men would take 
the discomfort for the sake of the stuffing. 

They kept only one servant, and they never kept her long. 
For, being like birds in the way of appetite, they could not 
be made to see the difference between a young, healthy, hard- 
working wench of eighteen or so, and themselves, wizened, 
withered old maids of sixty odd, whose vital juices were so 
dried up that they wanted next to no nourishment, and whose 
activities in the house consisted only in incessant maunder- 
ing and pottering; which gave them just a little gentle ex- 
ercise, and prevented their old joints from becoming com- 
pletely rusty. Still, though they did little that was of any 
use, they were always on their feet; always on the alert; 
with their sharp eyes looking into everything, and their 
sharper speech that never spared a fault nor glossed over a 
mistake. They were bad to live with, undoubtedly; and by 
degrees they so entirely lost the confidence of the neighbor- 
hood, that not a mother among them all would let her daugh- 
ter take service at the Sinclairs’, and the very parish at last 
refused them an apprentice when they wanted one. This, 
then, was how it came about that Madge Bernard, a kind of 
far-away cousin in humble circumstances, came on a visit to 
her relatives at Three Ash-lane, with the understanding that 
she was to make herself generally useful in return for bed 
and board, “and a trifle or so of clothes and pocket money,” 
which they offered her widowed mother by Ictter, with a 
few fair words put in by way of garnish and embroidery. 

The first week that Madge came she cried without ceas- 
ing; the eecond she sulked ; the third she was pert; but on 
the fourth she took a turn, as Miss Priscilla, the younger of 
the two old ladies, said with a sigh of satisfaction, and 
seemed as if she meant to settle and take things as she found 
them. She wiote a great many letters this week ; and among 
them three to a Mr. John Collette—three long crossed letters, 
as the Miss Sinclairs knew; but they knew no more. If 
they were sharp-eyed, Madge was sharp-witted; and if the 
knew how to pry, she knew still better how to hide. Still, 
three letters in one week to any Mr. John Collette in the 
world, seemed a wicked waste of time, as well as an abomi- 
nable act of forwardness, to the spinsters; who made it their 
boast that never a man had dared to offer them love 
when they were young, and that they had not been 
like the hussies of the present day—with more hair on the 
outside of their heads than they had sense in, and as keen 
after husbands as so many nny after honey. 

It had been autumn when Madge Bernard had brought 
her florid beauty and her deal boxes, with very little in them, 
to the mean wooden house where the two ladies lived ; think- 
ing she was going for a pleasant visit to a couple of old dears 
who would make her welcome, and give her lots of pretty 
things, and findiag instead that she was simply an unengaged 
servant without perquisites or wages. It was winter now ; 
but Madge still stayed on. Had she really reconciled herself 
to her sordid life and loveless home, or was she only wait- 
ing? Waiting?—for what? Whoknew? Certainly not the 
sister spinsters, with all their astuteness. If any one, only 








manana 
GALLOPING DICK. 


It is about two hundred years since the skeleton of Gallop- 
ing Dick rattled in its rusty chains on Maltby Heath. He 
had kept the country side in mortal fear for ten or a dozen 


anged him by the neck. And ten or a dozen years of suc- 
soul for ever to a pe 


ition beyond the ordinary experience 





must know the worst. 


of sinful souls. So at least they believed about 





ears, before the law laid him by the heels, and justice | 
cessful robbery, cruelty, and murder, were enough to sink his 


tby; and 








Madge herself, and, perhaps, Mr. John Coilette. 

The winter set in wild and hard. It was the stormiest 
within the memory of man; and life at Three Ash-lane was 
| gloomy and oppressive almost beyond endurance. Madge 
‘Bernard thought the long chill hours would never pass. 

Within the house cold grates and an empty cupboard, uncar- 
| peted floors, uncurtained windows, a bed of musty “ oat 
| fight,” not half filled, and no society but that of two stingy, 
| lean, and crabbed old maids, made a not too joyous home 

life for lusty pleasure-loving youth. Without, wild winds 
and cloudy skies, sharp storms of stinging hail, of drench- 


ing rain, of blinding snow, kept the girl from her lonely ram 
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bles about the heath, which up to now had been her only | let mein!” recalled the women from the terrors of the un- 


amusement. It was a dreary time; and the only joy left her 
was when the Maltby carrier stopped at the end of the lane, 
and, doing duty for the foot post, came tramping through the 
snow up to the door uf the little house, bringing her an en- 
velope with the London mark on it, and four or five pages in- 
side, written close, in a neat commercial hand. What wasin 
these letters no one had the chance of knowing. For Madge, 
unlike girls in general with their love letters—and of course 
they were love letters, said the sisters—invariably burnt them 
as soon as read, and even stamped out the blackened ashes on 
the hearth. It was evident, however, that they made her anx- 
ious, as well as gave her pleasure. 

Miss Priscilla, who was a trifle the more “oro rr the 
keener-eyed of the two sisters, noticed that. She added to it 
also another glimpse into the depths she could not fathom, 
that Madge had got into the habit of prowling about the 
house a great deal more than was n . She had even 
caught her ferreting in the damp hole they called the kitchen, 
at dead of night, when she ought to have been fast asleep in 
her bed; and she was always putting her finger into holes 
and crevices, and poking her nose into covered jars of mouldy 
fat and the like, said Miss Priscilla fretfully to Miss Agatha, 
below her breath. And the two shook their forefingers vi- 
ciously, and said that if she was on tbat scent she should go, 
ay, this very week! But she did not go. She only peeped, 
and peered, and fingered more than ever, and wrote longer 
letters to Mr. John Collette in London. 

The evening had drawn in bleak and wild. The wind 
roared in the trees, and whistled round the house, as if a le- 
gion of demons were calling to each other. You might fancy 
you heard all sorts of sounds in the blusterirg blasts. There 
were sighs and groans, mad shrieks and plaintive cries. Now 
it seemed as if a host of winged things were flying past, now, as 
if an army were thundering over the heath. Nature wasin one 
of her great hours of pain and wrath; and humanity suffered 
with her, 

“ What a night!” shivered Miss Priscilla, as she drew her 
scanty garments tighter round her, and uneasily moved the 
solitary candle, which lighted the bare deal table on which it 
stood, and lighted little else. 

“ You keep such bad fires,” said Madge Bernard, quietly. 
She had been very quiet and amiable for the last day or two. 
“Such a handful of damp peat as that! Why, you must ex- 
pect to shiver!” 

“ Shiver, indeed! If I and my sister, who are so much 
older and more delicate, can keep warm, a young thing like 
you ought not to complain,” snapped Miss Agatha. 

“ T did not complain ; I only observed,” said Madge, tossing 
her bright brown head. “ What a night!” she echoed, as the 
wind burst out into a furious blast that rocked the wooden 
house like acradle; “just the night for Galloping Dick !” 

“Hush, Madge!” said Priscilla, sternly. “I do not like 
such talk.” 

“ Not like such talk, Miss Priscilla? In the name of for- 
tune, why? You don’t mean to say that you believe in Gal- 
loping Dick ?” returned the girl. 

“It makes no matter to you what I believe,” said Miss 
Priscilla. 

“No, no matter at all,” said Miss Agatha, as chorus. 

Madge looked saucy but she spoke demurely. “TI think it 

does,” she answered. ‘‘ You are so much older than I am, 

and know so much better, that what you believe ought of 

course to have some weight with me. And it has, I assure 
you. So tell me about Galloping Dick. Is he ever seen 

now ?” 

“Do be quiet, girl!” repeated Miss Priscilla, but less an- 

grily than before. “It is a bad sign to talk of nim. And 
such a night as it is, too !” 

“ But I want to know all about him,” insisted Madge. “ Bad 

sign! What nonsense! What harm can there come of talk- 
ing of him? Tell meabout him, Miss Priscilla. Ah, now do! 
You talk so well. I know that he was a highwayman who 

was hanged at Gallows End about two hundred years ago; I 

don’t want to hear more about that; only about him now. 
When was he seen last ?” 

“About fve years ago,” said Miss Priscilla in a half- 

whisper. 

Terrible as the subject was, and much as she dreaded to 

talk of it, she had the true feminine love of the horrible, and 

enjoyed frightening herself as much as most women. Be- 

tides, Madge’s insistance bore her down, and her little bit of 
flattery warmed her. 

“ And then what happened ?” asked the girl. 

“The rectory 

death,” said Priscilla. 

“ How dreadful,” said Madge in a low voice. “ Something 

tad, then, always happens when he is heard ?” 

“ Always,” said Priscilla, solemnly. 

“ Have you ever heard him, Miss Priscilla” 

“T, girl ?’—she shuddered visibly. “Heaven forbid! If I 

Were to hear Galloping Dick [ should not expect to live till 
morning! My mother did, I believe, before my father died ; 
but we never speak of that.” 

“It would be very frightful certainly,” said Madge. “TI 

Yonder what would happen if we heard him ?” 

“ Death,” said Priscilla. 

“I wish you would be quiet, you two,” broke in Miss 

Amtha. ‘“ You have made my flesh creep. I shan’t sleep to- 
ae with all your horrors; and such a night, too, as you 

. Priscilla.” 

“Hark! what is that?” cried Madge, suddenly, clutching 
the table with a scared look on her face. 

And, surely enough, as she spoke they heard distinctly the 
nd of a horse’s hoofs thundering madly along the road, 

hile a loud cry rose above the wild tumult of the night, 

like the cry of a wild beast in fear, or the cry of a soul 

n pain, than the voice of a living man. 

“God save us!" cried Miss Priscilla, rising and flinging up 

her hands. ‘“ What shall we do? oh, what shall we do? It 

s Galloping Dick, sister !—our time has come !” 

Sister Agatha, who was of softer stuff than Priscilla, fell 

orward on the table half insensible. ne flushed to the 

~y of her huir, rose too, her lips apart, her heart beating 

“Miss Priscilla!” she stammered out, as if terror had 


—_ her voice ; “ what was that? Was it really Galloping 





‘Hush! not another word,” said Priscilla. “We have 
d too much already.” 

i“ Hark! there it is again,” cried Madge. And again the 
Pree’s hoofs dashed furiously past the house, close to the 
ry door, and again the cry seemed to penetrate into each 
ner, and to pierce the brain of each listener. Then the 
fund suddenly ceased, and the wind seemed to blow more 

y than before. 

a few moments a loud knocking was heard at the door, 
& man’s voice, saying, “ Help! help! for mercy’s sake, 





caught fire, and Miss Alice was burnt to | be 





= the actualities, perhaps the dangers, of the visible 
world. 

“No, no!” shrieked Miss Priscilla; “ we can’t take you in, 
whoever you may be.” 

“Qh, Miss Priscilla, what a cruelty! In such awful wea- 
ther,and with that dreadful thing that has just passed! You 
must let him in—a poor lost stranger—what harm can he 
do?” cried Madge. 

“T will not,” she said, passionately. “ Let him in! 
who knows? he may have come to murder us all. 
be Galloping Dick himself!” 

The knocking was repeated. 

“Help!” said the voice in a tone of anguish. “If you are 
Christians, save me !” 

“No; go away,” gasped Priscilla. 

“Shame! you are no woman,” cried Madge, as if deeply 
moved. “If you will not, then I will,” she added; and 
before Miss Priscilla could stay or hinder her, she had larted 
to the door, and the next instant bad flung it wide to the 
black night, and to the stranger standing there. 


As she opened it a man staggered in, and sank down on 
the nearest chair. He was pale and haggard; so pale, indeed, 
that his face looked as if it were made of chalk. His dark 
long hair hung dunk and dripping on to his shoulders ; his 
heavy black moustache and beard, that almost concealed his 
features, were also streaming with wet; and his whole ap- 
pearance was that of a man fairly overcome with terror. 
And yet his sinister face, with its small, greenish-colored 
eyes and hooked nose, was more watchful than seemed quite 
to accord with his harassed bearing ; and a keen observer 
might have seen just one glance pass between him and 
Madge that did not look quite the glance of strangers. 

“Water!” he gasped. “I am dying.” 

“What is it?” asked Madge, who had suddenly taken the 
command of everything; “ who has hurt you ?” 

“No living man,” replied the stranger, in a broken voice ! 
“Something too dreadful to see and live.’ He shuddered as 
he spoke—shuddered so strongly that Madge was fain to hold 
the mug to his lips herself, his ner veless bands just resting on 
her strong white arms. 

“ Did you see It?” half sobbed Miss Priscilla, who was now 
standing by her sister. 

“T saw It,” repeated the stranger, and let his head fall 
against the shoulder of the girl. 

“ He is half dead with cold and terror,” said Madge. “ We 
must keep him till he recovers.” 

She pushed him quietly back in his chair; and if Miss 
Priscilla had not been too much dazed with all that was 
passing round her, she would have seen her hurriedly brush 
off a broad white mark from her stuft dress where his fore- 
head had res*ed. 

Without another word Madge drew Miss Agatha’s own 
sacred arm-chair closer to the fire, heaped up the peat and 
coal with a lavish hand, and without leave or license asked, 
went to the cupboard where she knew the private stores were 
kept, and with one wrench forced the crazy old lock, and 
brought out a bottle of brandy. 

odes !” shrieked Priscilla. 

“ Be quiet,” said Madge, turning suddenly upon her with a 
dark look. ‘“ Am I going to let a man die before my eyes for 
the sake of your meanness ?” 

“ You are good,” said the stranger, feebly. “ May you be 
rewarded !” 

There was something in all this that utterly dominated the 
sisters; for by this time Miss Agatha had come to her full 
senses again, and was loeking on, trembling in every limb 
The strange manner in which Madge bad assumed the upper 
hand, and the sudden display of strength, almost of threaten- 
ing, that she made, would of itself have scared them; but 
when to this was added the terror of the passing spectre, and 
the infinite dread which the stranger inspired, the poor old 
ladies collapsed, and sat still, afraid to remonstrate yet un- 
willing to acquiesce. 

So the time passed till it grew into the night; and still no 
one stirred. For the last hour no one had spoken. The 
stranger sat half dozing by the fire; Madge busied herself in 
making up a kind of shakedown on the floor, taking no heed 
of the terrified anguish of the two sisters as she dived into 
recesses, and dragged about, as if they were of no account, 
the things which they knew held their richest and most 
sacred deposits, Then, when all was done, she roused the 
man, and bade him see what she had prepared for him; and, 
— the candle, peremptorily bade the old ladies go to 


Why, 
He may 


“Go to bed and leave a stranger in the house by himself ? 
No,” said Miss Priscilla, despair giving her the momentary 
semblance of courage. 

“You had better,” said Madge, fixing her eyes on the spin- 
ster; and her look was not pleasant. 

“ Are you the mistress, or am 1?” retorted Priscilla. 
we You were; I am,” replied Madge. “Now will you 
0? 

The dozing man opened his eyes a little more. If his big 
black beard had not covered his mouth, you might have seen 
it smile, as he whispered very softly to himself, “ Bravo, 
young bdull-dog !” 

“ Are you mad, girl ?” cried Miss Priscilla, her shrill voice 
rising to a scream. 

“Not now. I was when I came,” she answered. “That 
is not the question, however. Will you go to bed or not?” 

“T will not!” said the old lady. “ You have no good rea- 
son for wishing us to leave this room. Who are you? and 
why have you brought this man here ?”’ 

“ Well, if you won't act like a wise woman you must suffer 
like a fool—like a couple of fools,” said Madge, quietly. “I 
wanted to spare you; but you are anxious to be made uncom- 
fortable. Don’t blame me, that’s all !” 

The stranger turned his head; his eyes were wide open 
now. “ Ready, Madge ?” he said, lazily. 

“ Yes, quite ready,” she answered. “ You won’t have much 
trouble.” 


In the morning, which broke calm and clear, a farmer, 
going to his work, passed the house at Three Ash-lane. The 

oor stood wide open, and there were strange marks about 
the threshold ; dints of a horce’s hoofs, bits of broken pottery, 
ends and tags of parti-colored rags. The place looked as if 
something were amiss ; so he knocked at the door, and then, 
getting no answer, walked in. 
Bound in two chairs, and gagged, were the two sisters Sin- 
clair. On the hearth burned still some Jying embers; and 
an empty brandy bottle was on the table. The floor was 
strewn, like the threshold, with fragments of pottery and 
rags of cloth and linen; and there was not a drawer, a cup- 
board, a crevice throughout the house that had not been 
ransacked. Here and there, among the rubbish on the floor, 
glittered a golden coin; here and there a silver one. The 





gain had evidently been heavy when the robbers could afford 
to leave such spoil. 

The farmer, who had his own griefs, too, against the ladies, 
unfastened their bands, and raised them tenderly enough 
from their chairs. One sister, Agatha, fella corpse into his 
arms; the other, Miss Priscilla, was paralysed and an idiot; 
All that she could say, when she was unbound, was “ Gallop- 
ing Dick,” pointing to the door. But she answered no ques- 
tions, gave no otherclue. Where, then, was Madge Bernard ? 
the bonny brown-haired girl who bad been pitied mavy a 
time by the neighbors when they had met her, so far better 
than her fate as she seemed! ‘The country was soon astir, 
and the village folk searched far and wide for the missing 
girl. It was evident that a cruel robbery had been com- 
mitted ; and the honest souls feared even worse things for the 
only strong and possibly dangerous guardian of the house. 
She must have made a brave resistance; and been punished 
perbaps by death. So they searched for her for days, all 
through the woods, and ali over the heath, and turned up 
one or two spots where they thought the ground looked as if 
it had been disturbed, and where she might have been buried. 
They found no trace of her, however, search as they might. 
She had passed into space and darkness, and was never heard 
of again. 

The only persons who could have told of her were a youn 
man and woman silting in a small cotlee-shop in Liverpool, 
waiting for the moment of embarkation. He was a thickset 
fair-baired man, with a smooth face, small greenish-colored 
eyes, and a hooked nose. She was a buxom, handsome girl 
with purple-black hair, and a skin as dark as A gipsy’s—or 
walnut-juice. They did not speak to each other, but they 
hoth read from the same newspaper the account of a terrible 
tragedy that had taken place on Maltby Heath, with the 
evidence of the farmer and others of Galloping Dick havin 
been seen and heard that dreadful night. And some adde 
their belief that, if the dead could speak, it would be found 
that the spectre had bad more of a hand in the business than 
folks allowed. Evidence, which the coroner pooh-poohed ; 
and even dropped some hints of Madge not being dead at all, 
and the thing having been planned, “But the young man snd 
woman embarked on board their vessel betore those hints 
were taken up and acted on. And thus the clue to the story 
was lost, and never found again. 

They reached Australia in safety; but after such a perilous 
passage that one old sailor, who came from Devonshire, used 
to go about the deck muttering : “ As sure as old Nick there's 
a murderer aboard!” Still, bad times pass after a spell, and 
the bad time of the voyage passed. The ship sailed into 
harbor, substantially none the worse for the unsuspected 
Jonahs she carried, and the young man and woman invested 
a good bit of money in a sheep run, and began life fairly 
enough. They never prospered, however. Things went 
wrong, first one way and then another; and when the young 
woman died—and she died, the worn-out drudge of a drunken 
husband, with a strange black mark on her chest that was 
never clearly explained away—her last words were, like poor 
Miss Priscilla Sinclair’s, “Galloping Dick.” But she added 
what Miss Priscilla had not said, “ T have deserved it !"— Al 
the Year Round. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 





It is a common mistake of persons not accustomed to write 
books, that when they publish the * Memoirs” of a departed 
friend, or “ Recollections” describing their own life, they 
dilate upon what is either of small importance ora subject on 
which they are incompetent to judge, and slur over other 
matters which have a considerable interest. If Lady Clemen} 
tina Davies, in her amusing “ Recollections of Society in 
France and England,” had stuck to the topic of Fashion, she 
would have given us a most agreeable if ephemeral volume, 
whereas since she has also favored us with her views upon 
politics, and narrations of public events which have been 
already described by other pens, she has given us two, of 
which one is one too many. Her Ladyship, as far as we can 
understand her rather abstruse genealogy, was the daughter 
of Lord Maurice Drummond, the youngest eon of James, 
third Earl, Duke of Melfort. The earls were created by 
James II. when he had nothing else to do, in his retirement 
at St. Germain; and afier his abdication (in 1695), when he 
had still less, he seems to have created the dukes. But 
notwithstanding these somewhat shaky antecedents, the title 
of Earl was confirmed by the British parliament to the 
Drummond family in 1853, in the person of our authoress’s 
brother, while she herself was permitted by Royal Mandate 
to be called Lady Clementina. Her Ladyship was born in 
the chateau of St. Germain, in the fourth year of the first 
French Republic, and in one of a suite of apartments which 
her family had occupied in that palace for a hundred years. 
“ The coverlet-on my grandmother's bed was, | remember, of 
splendid red brocade, embroidered most richly in gold with 
the Royal Arms of England; for it had served as the cover- 
ing of the horse on which Prince Charles Edward rode at 
the battle of Culloden ; and I may here mention, as a curious 
fact, that that unfortunate Prince wore on that occasion the 
Drummond, and not the Stuart tartan.” In the pentangular 
fosse were many fine carp, tame, and so old, that one bore in 
his gills a silver ring which proved him to be over two hun- 
dred years of age; for these rings were inscribed with the 
date of insertion, as well as with the name of the particular 
courtier who had placed them on the fish. 

In 1800, the family removed to England, and shortly after- 
wards to Edinburgh, where our authoress was put to sehool. 
While there, she saw Sir Humpbry Davy enthroned by some 
admiring ladies, and a laurel crown placed on his head by 
Mrs. Apreece, whom he afterwards married. At fifteen years 
old, Lady Clementina began to go “ into society,” and com- 
menced with visiting, in company with her brother, the 
Comte d’ Artois, then resident at Holyrood. He was at that 
time surrounded by quite a little court of French emigres, but 
had little taste for enjoyment, since he had go lately lost 
“ Madame de Polastron, the one women he had loved so well, 
that by the side of her death-bed he declared to her confessor 
that she should never have a successor in his affections.” 
Edinburgh had other materials for gaiety at that time, how- 
ever, more native than French princes, Catalani, Mrs. 
Jordan, Mrs. Siddons, and John Kemble, were all in the 
metropolis of the north at that period, and with the two last 
our authoress and her family were well acquainted. “ M 
father, who had acted with Marie Antoinette at Trianon” 
[How wide a gap of years is bridged over in that fact !], 
“was charmed with them;” and the more so because they 
spoke the French tongue in great perfection. When Mrs. 
Siddons acted, every bux and seat at the theatre was of 
course secured long beforehand; but, even with that precau- 
tion, our young lady nearly missed the treat, on account of 





the deep snow, which made all wheeled conveyances useless. 
A sedan-chair was indeed with difficulty procured, but with 
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kindly supplied the place of his fellow, she would have had 
to stay at home. 


table lay the map he had last studied there, the line of march 


“ As we entered the theatre the first piece | tracked out in which he had long since taught Europe to a4 


was just beginning, and it was ‘The Gamester, with Mrs. | the power of his tactics ; and on the wall hung a glass case in 


Siddons as the heroine. Previously, when | had met her at 
the house of Lady Drummond, I had thought her anything 
but young, and much too stout to be elegant, although nothing 
could deprive her of that inimitable grace, that easy pose, the 
idea of which is best portrayed in Sir Joshua Keynolds’s 
celebrated picture of her as‘ The Tragic Muse.’ But when 
I saw her on the stage, I forgot her age, I forgot her size, I 
forgot even that the hero of the piece in which she was 
acting was her own son, Henry Siddons. Spell-bound, I 
watched her every movement, and the only thing real to me 
seemed the agonising drama which was proceeding on the 
stage; and when at last the Gamester was Carrie. In 
apparently lifeless, and Mrs, Siddons, as Mrs. Beverley, in an 
attitude of terror, of which no words can convey an idea, fell 
down on her knees before him, then felt for ihe beating of 
his heart, and at last, with one piercing shriek, exclaimed : 
* He is dead!’ I screamed too.” 

Sixty years ago, our authoress made her delué on the 18th 
of January at what was called “ the Queen’s Assembly,” and 
when Lady Buchan was the representative of Her Majesty. 
Her viceregal husband used to boast that he was the oldest 
man in the town, “for I never sieep more than five hours, 
and I have never had one hour’s illness; and whea I calcu- 
late the time most people spend in sleeping and being ill, the 
balance makes me a centenarian at least.” About the same 
period, Walter Scott taught her to play chess. “ Never can I 
torget his kind but somewhat heavy-featured countenance, 
nor the sound of his friendly voice with its broad Scotch 
accent.” At that time, society in Edinburgh must have been 
rather used to “ shocks,” for we have a detailed account of 
how a widower ran away with his friend’s wife, because she 
reminded him so of his own dear departed; and how a lady 
of good family and fortune, with the connivance of a Scotch 

eer, was Within a hairbreadth of marrying a billiard-marker. 

he wedding-dresses were all bought, and the bridesmaids 
(herself among the number) all selected, when somebody 
(who fortunately played billiards) recognises in the accom- 
plished Mr. Beauclere a professional “ marker’ in Regent 
Street, whose real name was Clark. This man had been 
introduced to Edinburgh society by the Lord Fife of that 
pee, and she was naturally outraged by the occurrence ; 

ut instead of an apology, his Lordship had nothing to ex- 
press bui regret that the affair had not gone further. “ What 
a pity, Bruce, that you were, as you say, only just in time! 
What a pity! What a pity! Why, you know that he is 
really a most agreeable fellow, and money was all he wanted. 
Nay, he is so very superior to other billiard-markers, that in 
London he always goes by the name of the ‘ Beau’ Clark, and 
you yourself, Bruce, used to admire him and _ his curls very 
much. Poor fellow! I am very sorry for his disappointmeat 
—very sorry !” 

Lord Fife, however, is by no means the queerest specimen 
among our authoress’s portraits of the nobility ; and, indeed, 
if it was not that her Recollections go so very far back as to 
be out of the reach of the law of libel, we should almost 
fancy that the habit she borrows from Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
in “ Nicholas Nickleby” of calling her characters the Earl of 
H. or the Duke of B. instead of by their full titles, is used in 
order to evade it. 

In 1814, Scotch reels and country-dances were still in 
fashion at Almack’s, the regulations of which establishinent 
were so entirely after those of the Medes and Persians, that 
when the Duke of Wellington chanced to come one night a 
few minutes after twelve—the latest hour permitted to 
visitors—he was refused admission to the ball-room. In the 
same year our authoress describes the ballet at the Opera as 
so little exaggerated in its style that it would have offered no 
very extraordinary spectacle in a drawing-room, while the 
dresses worn by the performers were “ nearly down to their 
ankles.” Lord Byron, we are told, was at this time very 
popular, handsome, and melancholy looking, but so shy and 
retiring (probably on account of his lameness), that he could 
never be got to move from the side of a room where he had 
once taken up a position. The ladies adored him—though it 
was before the time that “ Lady Caroline Lamb drowned 
herself—unsuccessfully—for his sake’—and he reciprocated 
their attachment. Yet, their style of dress was not calculated 
to set off their natural charms: it was their custom to wear 
three large white feathers, such as we now see only on illu- 
mination nights in gas, “ a Prince of Wales's plume, on their 
heads ;” so that it was no proof of madness that poor George 
Ill. when his reason began to totter, should have addressed 
his audience at the opening of parliament as “ My Lords and 
Peacocks.” The Duchess of Melfort, grandmother to Lady 
Clementina, must have offered a stranger appearance than 
even the rest of her sex, for she persisted in wearing, at 
eighty-eight, the fashions of her youth, which were those of 
tue time of Louis XV. 

When Louis XVIII. was installed in the Tuileries, the 
Melfort family returned to Paris, which to our authoress 
seemed “ like tairy-land”—though, it must be confessed, of a 
rather material sort. There she beheld the Marquis d’Ivry 
presiding over the roulette-table, which government had 
intrusted tohim ; ang Talleyrand, her father’s friend, putting 
handful after handful of gold and notes upon it, without the 
slightest change of feature whether he won or lost. This 
roulette-table was conveyed from house to house, and many 
ladies gambled as high as the men. Count d’Orsay—* Jeune 
Cupidon,” as Byron called him—was then but nineteen, and 
in the height ot his beauty; and his sister, the Duchesse de 
Gramont, was “ the most lovely woman I ever saw; very like 
le beau @ Orsay, her father.” At Malmaison, the residence of 
Josephine, Lady Clementina was a favored visitor. Though 
no longer young, the ex-wife of the ex-emperor was“ still 
pre-eminently graceful, and her pliant, though not tall figure 
showed to advantage in a white dress, magnificently embroi- 
dered in bright colors, that assorted well with her dark hair, 
worn low on the forehead, and with the fine eyes of deep 
violet hue, by which her expressive face was illumined. I 
also remember” [This is a charming bit of unconscious self- 
revelation} “ the room in which I saw her. It was hung with 
crimson cloth and gold, and every fauteuil and sofa in it was 
ornamented with large ivory-balls—a very effective style of 
ornament, and one which struck me very much.” 

Elowever, notwithstanding its attractions, our authoress did 
not confine her attention to the furniture. “ One roum at 
Malmaison was especially consecrated by Josephine to the 
memories of happy days passed there by Napoleon in the 
time before his divorce from her. It was a room then used 
by him as a study, whenever the cares of war and politics 
permittted him to seek a temporary rest in her society in that 
charming retreat; and when she was left there alone to 
mourn their separation, she would allow nobody to occupy 
this room but herself. In it lay the pen last used there ol 


which some of his hair was arranged in ornamental or sym- 
bolic form. It was so long since that hair had grown on his 
head, that the sight of it must have carried back Josephine’s 
memory to the time when she, the widowed Vicomtesse de 
Beauharnais, determined on marrying its owner, the young 
soldier of fortune, with nothing but ‘ his love, and his sword, 
and his cloak to ofler her.’ Such a sanctuary, indeed, was 
this chamber at Malmaison to the ex-empress, that she would 
not allow any hand but her own to dust or move the objects 
in it, which had been consecrated, as she deemed, by the 
touch of the husband who had sacrificed her to his ambition, 
and in so doing had lost the guiding star, the guardian angel, 
of his life.” 

When the Bourbons fled from France, Queen Hortense did 
the honors for Napoleon, in default of Marie Louise, who 
never stirred to welcome him, though he had announced to 
her his intention of making his triumphal entry into Paris on 
the 20th of March, the anniversary of their son’s birth: and 
this lady was very gracious to Lady Clementina, notwith- 
standing her attachment to the Bourbons. She sent for her 
to the Tuileries, and while in audience with her, “ we heard 
the sound of a hand-bell impatiently ringing. Queen 
Hortense rose. 

‘It is necessary,’ said she, ‘ that we pass into the next room. 
You will find somebody there who desires to speak to you.’ 

“This mode of summoning us by ringing, so roused my 
indignation, that it restored my courage, and yet I kuew that 
it was an ordinary custom of Bonaparte to use this method 
of calling the members of his family.... Ll rose. I followed 
the queen, and I was in the presence of the emperor. With 
his usual impetuosity he advanced towards me, and without 
making the least salutation to me, he took me by the hand, 
and conducted me to an arm-chair. 

* Sit down, said he to me. 

“Then, instead ot seating himself also, he walked away 
with rapid strides to the end of the salon. When he came 
back, he said: ‘It is a long time since I have seen you, 
Madame. You are as pretty as ever.’ 

‘ But, sire, said the queen, ‘ Madame is of my age.’ 

“ This interruption was singular, for the queen was five or 
six years older than myself; but I replied only by congratu- 
lating the emperor on the excellent health be appeared to 
enjoy. 

‘And have you no congratulations to offer to me on my 
return ?’ asked he. 

“ This repartee, and, abeve all, the look which accompanied 
it, confounded me. Bonaparte perceived this, and continued : 
* Well, Madame, was Louis XVIII. very gallant ?” 

“T gathered up all my courage, and replied: ‘I know 
nothing ou that point, sire; but I can assure your Majesty 
that he never abused the superior privileges of his rank to 
torment a woman admitted to his presence. 

‘Ab! I have vexed you, he exclaimed, laughing. ‘So 
much the better; that will avenge me a little for what you 
have done against me, notwithstanding that neither you nor 
yours had any subject of complaint against me.’ 

‘Neither have I ever uttered a complaint of your 
Majesty.” 

‘No; but you have intrigued, caballed, plotted, conspired 
with people of every color—emigrants, ideologists, republi- 
cans. See the fine service yeu have rendered to France! for, 
at last, in spite of you, here am I come back, and for a long 
time, I hope.’ ” 

This strange interview lasted for three-quarters of an hour: 
Bonaparte on that day wore a green uniform ; “ the same, I 
was assured, he afterwards wore at Waterloo, and subse- 
quently at St. Helena, although by that time old and ragged. 
In the morning, he had been reviewing troops in the Champ 
de Mars: his coat, his hat, and his boots were still dusty. ... 
But in vain did I seek in his eyes that fiery and piercing 
glance which formerly illumined them. He stooped more 
than he used to do; his head was bent towards his chest ; his 
complexion was sallow, his countenance sad and dreamy; 
and his little hat, crushed down almost to the eyes, increased 
their melancholy expression. His movements were still 
brusque, but by habit, and not by hot impetuosity as 
formerly.” 

On the second Restoration, our authoress, of course, 
welcomes her old friends again; but anything duller than 
the Bourbons, in the way of social acquaintances, it is impos- 
sible to imagine. The pedantic conversation of the old king 
must have been woful, aud yet he had the temerity to poke 
fun, or what he considered to be fun, at Talleyrand. He did 
not (as we may well imagine) much like that Prince, and his 
humor was to attack him about his wife, who, it was well 
known, lived apart from him, and often threatened him with 
her return, unless he sent her whatever sums of money she 
might require. Talleyrand had come to the palace to request 
leave of absence from Paris, and the king in merry mood 
observed : “ It is, I suppose, because your wife is coming to 
town, that you wish to leave it?” The royal ~ was, of 
course, echoed by the courtiers ; but when it ceased, Talley- 
rand replied : “ Yes, sire, it is my 20th of March !”"—an allu- 
sion to tbe king’s own flight—caricatured at the time by a 
tlock of geese waddling out of the Tuileries, while the eagles 
were flying in—that annoyed his majesty excessively. 

About this period, General von Graven, who hai fought at 
Waterloo, told Lady Clementina two very curious stories, one 
of his commander, Blucher, and one about himself. “ When 
the special messengers arrived to inform Blucher that Napo- 
leon had escaped from Elba, and that his services would be 
immediately required in the field, they were astonished to 
find him literally running round and round a large room, the 
floor of which was covered with sawdust, and in which he 
had immured himself, under the delusion that he was an 
elephant. For the time, it was feared that Blucher was hope- 
lessly insane, or that he was so far suffering from delirium 
tremens that his active co-operation in the anticipated cam- 
paign would be impossible; but when the urgent news was 
brought him, he at once recovered himself, and proceeded to 
give his advice in a perfectly sound state ot mind, the tone 
of which was thus, as by a sudden shock, restored to him.” 

The second story, though not of such public interest, was 
even stranger. The general and a brother-officer had been 
ordered during the recent campaign to approach the battle- 
field with their respective troops, the one to the right, the 
other to the left; after a long day’s march, the former halted 
his men in a church, where they found beds of straw but 
lately vacated, and other indications that showed the enemy 
were nearer than had been expected. Nevertheless, they lay 
down to rest. At dawn of day, however, the general awoke, 
and found the friend from whom he had parted the previous 
morning standing by his side. Great was his surprise, but 





still greater when the latter thus addressed him; “Do not 
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only one available porter; and had not her own cousin | the emperor, which the ink had long since corroded; on a follow orders; do not proceed on your present route, for the 


French have already got possession of it, and are lying in 
wait for your approach.” Then the figure vanished ; but so 
impressed was Von Graven by its warning, that he took quite 
a different route than he had designed, and thereby reached 
the Allies in safety. His friend had been killed at the precise 
period when bis spirit (uniform and all) had appeared to him, 
and almost all his men had been massacred. Lady Clenen- 
tina, who believes in the Divine Right of Kings, is no doubt 
by nature credulous; but still, here is a ghost-story of her 
own, which, since she tells it with all the appearance of Lona 
Sides, is worth relation. : 

At a ball at Chepstow, long after her marriage with Mr. 
Davies, her husband and herself were quartered in a certain 
house. “ From the ball, we did not return tilldaylight. Our 
bedroom stood at the farther end of along passage. The 
next night, near twelve o'clock, we were awakened by the. 
creaking sound of heavy boots, worn, as it seemed, by some- 
body walking up and down this passage. The noise con- 
tinued so long, that at last Mr. Davies opened the door, to 
look out and see who it was that made it. For a moment, 
the footsteps ceased; nobody was to be seen. Mr. Davies 
asked angrily who it was that had made so much disturbance ; 
but he received no answer: the passage was quite empty. 
My husband therefore closed the door; but no sooner had he 
done so, than the marching up and down began again, and 
was all the more intolerable because, every time the steps 
passed our door, they seemed to pause for a moment in their 
heavy, creaking tread. 

“ Mr. Vavies was determined to find out the cause of this 
annoyance, and to stop it; and when the next time the tramp, 
tramp of the heavy boots approached nearer and nearer to us, 
he fiung open the door suddenly, and darted out into the 
passage, a lighted candle in bis hand. But nothing was to 
be seen; nO human being was there; the passage was still 
quite empty. 

“There were several candles in our room; Mr. Davies now 
lighted every one of them, and set the door wide open, :o 
that a flood of light should rest on the passage and reveal 
the intruder if he approached again. He watched, but all to 
no purpose ; the tramp, tramp, trampcontinued. The heavy 
oa passed and repassed the open door, yet nothing was 
visible. 

“ Whether from fright or not, I cannot say, but to me the 
room seemed so much colder than could be accounted for by 
the mere fact oi the open door, that I shuddered terribly. I 
cannot describe the horrible sensation which ran through me 
at this unaccountable noise, which continued steadily without 
cessation all through the night, until daylight came, and then 
it ceased.” At breakfast next morning with her brother, the 
vicar of Chepstow, he confessed that many persons had told 
him of having been annoyed in the same manner, when 
occupying the same apartment, adding, that there was a 
tradition appertaining to that house, to the effect, that a great 
sportsmen (one Mr. Denison), who always wore thick creaking 
boots, had been robbed and murdered there. 

The social and domestic stories which our authoress relates 
are indeed most interesting, aud would form excellent 
foundation for more than one novel; while an experience of 
her own in relation to love-making, or, at all events, to mar- 
riage, would “ bring the house down,” if played in its integrity 
asafaree. Her hand, it seems, was sued for in Paris by one 
Baron von S——, an Austrian, with a fortune of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and an income of fifteen thousand 
pounds a year—which nobody knew how he came by. Siill, 
that he had it, was certain; and though “short, ugly, and 
middle-aged,” he was “encouraged” by the young lady’s 
friends. Lady Clementina, “in her inexperience,” imagined 
that she could get over all difficulties by marrying him, and 
leaving him at the church-door; and, what is still more 
curious, her father appears to have entertained the same san- 
guine expectation. At all events, when the marriage-deeds 
were under discussion, he addressed the husband that was to 
be in these astounding words : 

“* Well, baron, I wish you now to tell me what you intend 
to settle on my daughter, in case of her dislike to live in 
Germany with you?” 

“ But the baron replied: ‘I do not marry in order to live 
separate from my wife; and therefore I should not think 
proper to settle anything upon her if she did not choose to 
reside with me.’ 

“ My father, who was very passionate, replied: ‘Do you 
really think my daughter would marry an ugly ape like you, 
unless, if she chose, she could live independently of you?’ 

“ The baron rushed out of the house; and in the course of 
the evening a letter was brought for my father. He was 
fortunately not at home when it was delivered. My mother 
and I both recognised the baron’s handwriting on the cover; 
pee ee mischief, she opened it, and inside we found a 
challen, 


went on as before, until one evening, after coffee, the baron 
tells Lad 
what a clever creature she is about to marry, and then pro- 
ceeds to prove it by confessing that he owes all his wealth to 
an ingenious f. upon the French geraenes. This is 
too much for even a highly fashionable family, and it is 
decided that the baron must explain or withdraw his preten- 
sions. But he withdrew himself, the very next morning after 
that inexplicable confession, from Paris, and was never seen 


again. 
The assassination of the Duc de Berri, and the birth of his 

















dotail in these volumes; but, as we have hinted, these great 
events, even with the addition of her reflections upon them 
have not the interest for us that is possessed by Lady Cle 
mentina’s merely social recollections. We do not remembe! 
to haveever read two more humorous receipts for gettin; 
into the best society than are suggested in the two following 
anecdotes: Mrs. L——, of E—— Park, was always to be see! 
everywhere, no matter what difficulty much more exalte 
personages experienced in getting invitations. She was § 
the marriage of Paul Esterhazy with Lady Sarah Villiers- 
the prince who dropped a hundred pounds-worth of diamoné 
from his jewelled attire whenever he went to a ball—ap 
saw pier yew though the crowd was so great that nobo(j 
else could see anything but the person before him. Tbi 
howeverJshe contrived to do by getting into the pulpit. T 
obtain an invitation to Lady Londonderry’s ball require 
aaa) tact. “How did you doit?’ asked afriend. Ms 

, of E——Park, hesituted considerably before answerig 
the question, but at last answered: “ Well, li tell you. Th 
morning of that ball, I sent her Ladyship a iarge van full 
the most beautiful flowers; and she was so delighted wi 
them, that she sent me back a most pressing invitation ® 
come and see how well my flowers looked at night. 





garden js my life,” she added, “ and I never rob that for anf) 














e.” 
This Tittle matter was, however, got over, and the courtship | 


Clementina confidentially that she has no idea 
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| 
body ;” but for twenty-five pounds spent in Covent Garden’) Folk did say arterwards’ (lowering his voice to a whisper) | were never so exercised before, and to perform a series of de- 
she found she could be asked wherever she pleased. A still, “ as how he comed o’ better blood nor what he ought; and, | licately adjusted movements that end in the capture of the 


cheaper method of receiving good company at one’s own 


| for my part, I’m rayther o’ that way o’ thinkin’ ~ 1-4 ; for 1, 


insect.” Mr. Spalding says of the chickens which were the 


table was adopted by a certain “ City man,” who requested | never yet seed a common street-Harab (as they calls em now) | subjects of his experiment that, when first unhooded, “ al- 


the honor of the Duke of Welliogton’s company to meet, 
Marshal Soult, and that of Marshal Soult to meet the Duke | 
of Wellington, although unacquainted with either of them ; | 
for he knew that both these illustrious warriors were su fond | 
of “ fighting their battles o’er again” with one another, that | 
they were sure to accept. And tien he invited people to 
meet Marshal Soult and the Duke of Wellington. 

Of her own relative, the Viscount de Melfort, our authoress 
tells us an anecdote which may perhaps have suggested to 
Thackeray one of the greatest “ situations” in his “ Vanity 
Fair.” The viscount was in prison for his wife’s debts, con- 
tracted before her marriage. He had, by-the-hye, four wives, 
all, as it appears, living at once, and was deeply attached to 
every one of them; but this particular wife was net only in 
debt, which was of less consequence, since Ae was paying for 
it in person, but very ill and meiancholy, as she wrote to him, 
which atilicted him very much. Lady Caroline M——, her 
cousin, called on him, however, in prison one day, with 
receipts for fifteen thousand pounds-worth of bills, and told 
him he was a free man; “ but as for your wife, you shall see 
how ill and melancholy she is with your own eyes:” and 
straightway she took him to Hyde Park, where he saw the 
Viscountess de Melfort in very good spirits, and driving with 
the Princess of Wales. At this spectacle, the husband was 
greatly shocked. 

“Calm yourself,” said Lady Caroline M——; “ you are not 
really married to that woman, for the ceremony only took 
place at the English Embassy in Paris, and you are a Roman 
Catholic. Marry me.’ So the viscount made her his fifth 
wife, accordingly; “ though at a later date,” writes his rela- 
tive, “she had only too much cause to lament the fickle 
pert of the man for whom she had made great sacri- 

ces.” 

The entire unconsciousness of Lady Clementina Davies, 
when speaking cither of herself or others, forms, in fact, one 
of the chief charms of her agreeable “ Recollections,” and 
immensely heightens their humor; though we cannot say 
that we rise from their perusal more deeply impressed either 
with the morality of Fashionable Life, or the advantages of 
acourt education, than when we sat down to them. 

—_—@———— 


A YOUNG TIERO. 


“ Ay, ay, sir; they’re smart seamen enough, no doubt, them 
Dalmatians, and reason good, too, seein’ they man half the 
Austrian navy ; but they ain’t got the seasonin’ of an English- 
man, put it how yer will !” 

I am standing on the upper deck of the Austrian Lloyd 
steamer, looking my last upon pyramidal Jaffa, as it rises up 
in terrace after terrace of stern gray masonry against the lus- 
trous evening sky, with the foam-tipped breakers at its feet. 
Beside me, with his elbow on the handrail, and his short pipe 
between his teeth, lounges the stalwart chief-engineer, as 
thorough an Englishman as if he had not spent two-thirds of 
hisdife abroad, and delighted to get hold of a listener who 
(as he phrases it) “ has been about a bit.” 

“No; they ain’t got an Englishman’s seasonin’,” he con- 
tinues, pursuing his criticism of the Dalmatian seamen ; “ and 
what's more, they ain’t got an Englishman’s pluck neither, 
not when it comes to a veal scrape.” 

“Can no one but an Englishman have any pluck, then?” 
ask I, Ly 

“ Well, I won’t just go for to say that ; o’ course a man as 
és a man ‘ull have eed 3 in him all the world over. I’ve seed 
a Frencher tackle a shark to save his messmate ; and I’ve seed 
a Rooshan stand to his gun arter every man in the battery, 
barrin’ himself, had been blowed all to smash. But, if yer 
a Se that, the pluckiest feller as ever J seed warn’t a man 
at all! 

“ What was he, then ?—a woman ?” 

“ No, nor that neither; though, mark ye, I don’t go for to 
say as how women ain’t got pluck enough too—some on ’em 
at least. Wy old ’oomap, now, saved me once from a lubber 
of a Portigee as was just a-goin’ to stick a knife into me, 
when she cracked his nut with a handspike. (You can hear 
her spin the yarn yourself, if you likes to pay us a visit when 
we get to Constantinople.) But this un as I'm a-talkin’ on 
was a little lad not much bigger ’n Tom Thumb, only with a 
sperrit of his own as ‘ud ha’ blowed up a man-o’-war a’must. 
Would yer like to hear about it ?” 

I eagerly assent ; and the narrator, knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, folds his brawny arms upon the top of the rail, 
and commecxces as follows: 

“Bout three years ago, afore I got this berth as I’min 
now, I was second-engineer aboard a Liverpool steamer 
bound for New York. There'd been a lot of extra cargo sent 
down just at the last minute, and we'd had no end of a job 
stowin’ it away, and that ran us late o’ startin’; so that, 
altogether, as you may think, the cap’n warn’t altogether in 
the sweetest temper in the world, nor the mate neither; as 
for the chief-engineer, he was an easy-goin’ sort o’ chap, as 
nothin’ on earth could put out. But on the mornin’ of the 
third day out from Liverpool, he cum down to me in a pre- 
cious hurry, lookin’ as if somethin’ had put him out pretty 
considerably. 

“Tom,” say3 he, “what d’ye think? Blest if we ain’t 
found a stowaway.” (Thats the name, you know, sir, as we 
gives to chaps as hides theirselves aboard outward-bound 
vessels, and gets carried out unbeknown to everybody.) 

“ The dickens you have!” says I. “ Who is he, and where 
did yer find him ?” 

“ Well, we found him stowed away among the casks 
for’ard; and ten to one we'd never ha’ twigged him at all, if 
the skipper’s dog hadn't sniffed him out and begun barkin’. 
Sitch a little mite as he is too! Icould a’most put him in 
my baccy-pouch, poor little beggar! but he looks to be a good 
plucked un for all that.” 

“I didn’t wait to hear no more, but up on deck like a sky- 
rocket ; and there I did see a sight, and no mistake. Every 
man-Jack o’ the crew, and what few passengers we had 
aboard, was all in a ring on the fo’c’stle, and in the middie 
stood the fust-mate, lookin’ as black as thunder. Right in 
front of him, lookin’ a reg’lar mite among all them big fellers, 
was a little bit o’ a lad not ten year old—ragged as a scare- 
crow, but with bright curly hair, and a bonnie little face o’ 
his own, if it hadn’t been so woful thin and pale. But, bless 
yer soul! to see the way that little chap held his head up, 
and looked about him, you'd ha’ thought the whole ship} 
belonged to him. The mate was a great, hulkin’ black- 
bearded feller, with a look that ’ud ha’ frightened a horse, 
and a voice fit to make one jump through a key-hole; but 

the young un warn’t a bit afeard—he stood straight up, and 
looked him fullin the face with them bright, clear eyes o 
hisn, for all the world as if he was Prince Halfred himself. 


carry it off like Zim. You might ha’ heerd a pin drop, as the | 
mate spoke. 

“ Well, you young whelp,” says he in his grimmest voice, | 
“what's brought you here?” 

“It was my step-father as done it,” says the boy in a weak | 
little voice, but as steady as could be. “ Father's dead, and | 
mothcr’s married again, and my new father says as how he | 
won't have no brats about eatin’ up his wages; and he stowed | 
me away when nobody warn’t- lookin’, and guy me some 
grub to keep me goin’ for a day or two till I got tosea. He 
says I’m to goto Aunt Jane at Halifax; and here’s her 
address.” 

“And with that, he slips his hand imto the breast of his 
shirt, and out with a scrap o’ paper, awful dirty and crumpled 
up, but with the address on it, right enough. ' 

“ We all be believed every word on’t,even without the paper ; 
for his look, and his voice, and the way he spoke, was enough 
to show that there warn’t « ha’porth o’ lyin’ in his whole 
skin. But the mate didn’t seem to swaller the yarn at all; 
he only shrugged his shoulders with a kind o’ grin, as much 
as to say: “I’m too old a bird to be caught with that kind o’ 
chaff ;” and then he says to him: “ Look here, my lad; that’s 
all very fine, but it won’t do here—some of these men 0’ 
mine are in the secret, and I mean to have it out of ‘em. 
Now, you just point ont the man as stowed you away and 
fed you, this very minute; if you don’t, itll be the worse for 

‘ou !” 

“The boy looked up in his bright, fearless way (it did my 
heart good to look at him, the brave little chap !), and says, 
quite quietly: “I’ve told you the truth; I ain’t got no more 
to say.” 

“The mate says nothin’, but looks at him for a minute as 
if he’d see clean through him; and then he faved round to 
the men, lookin’ blacker than ever. “ Reeve a ope to the 
yard!” he sings out, loud enough to raise the dead; “smart, 
now!” 

“The men all looked at each other, as much as to say: 
“What on earth’s a-comin’ now ?” But aboard ship, o’ course, 
when you're told to do a thing, you've got to do it; so the 
rope was rove in a jifty. 

“Now, my lad,” says the mate, in a hard, square kind o’ 
voice, that made every word seem like fittin’ a stone into a 
wall, “you see that ’ere rope? Well, [ll give you ten 
minutes to confess” (he took out his watch and held it in his 
hand); “and if you don’t tell the truth afore the time’s up, 
Til hang you like a dog!” 

“The crew all stared at one another as if they couldn't 
believe their ears (I didn’t believe mine, I can tell ye), and 
then alow growl went among ’em, like a wild beast a-wakin’ 
out of a nap. 

“ Silence there!” shouts the mate, in a voice like the roar 
of a nor’-easter. “Stand by to run forard!” and with his 
own hands he put the noose round the boy’s neck. The 
little feller never flinched a bit; but there were some among 
the sailors (big strong chaps as could ha’ felled a ox) as shook 
like leaves in the wind. As for me,I bethought myself o’ 
my little curly-haired lad at home, and how it ’ud be 
if any one was to gofor tohang Aim; and at the very 
thought on’t I tingled all over, and my fingers clinched their- 
selves as if they was a-grippin’ somebody’s throat. I clutched 
hold o’ a handspike, and held it behind my back, all ready. 

“Tom,” whispers the chief-engineer to me, “d’ye think 
he really means to it ?” 

“T don’t know,” says I through my teeth; “ but if he does, 
he shall go first, if I swings for it !” 

“T’ve been in many an ugly scrape in my time; but 1 never 
felt arf as bad as I did then. Every minute seemed as long 
as adozen; and the tick o’ the mate’s watch reg’lar pricked 
my ears like a pin. The men were very quiet, but there was 
a precious ugly look on some o’ their faces; and I noticed 
that three or four on ’em kep’ edgin’ for’ard to where the 
mate was standin’, in a way that meant mischief. As for 
me, I'd made up my mind that if he did go for to hang the 
poor little chap, I'd kill him on the spot, and take my chance. 

“Eight minutes!” says the mate, his great deep voice 
breakin’ in upon the silence like the toll o’ a funeral bell. 
“If you've got anything to confess, my lad, you'd best out 
with it, for yer time’s nearly up.” 

“Tye told you the truth,” answers the boy, very pale, but 
as firm as ever. ‘“ May I say my prayers, please ”” 

“ The mate nodded ; and down goes the poor little chap on 
his knees (with that infernal rope about his neck all the time), 
and puts up his poor little hands to pray. I couldn’t make 
out what he said (fact, my head was in sitch a whirl that I'd 
hardly ha’ knowed my own name), but I'll be bound God 
heard it, every word. Then he ups on his feet again, and 
puts his hands behind him, and says to the mate, quite 
quietly: “I'm a r 

“ And then, sir, the mate’s hard grim face broke up all to 
once, like I’ve seed the ice in the Baltic. He snatched up 
the boy in his arms, and kissed him, and bust out a-cryin’ 
like a child; and. I think there warn’t one of us as didn’t do 
the same. I know J did, for one. 

“God bless you, my boy!’ says he, smoothin’ the child’s 
hair with his great hard hand. “ You're a true Englishman 
every inch of you: you wouldn’t tell a lie to save your life ! 
Well, if so be as yer father’s cast ye off, 7’ll be yer father 
from this day forth; and if I ever forget you, then may God 
forget me!” 

“And he kep’ his word too. When we got to Halifax, he 
found out the little un’s aunt, and giv’ her a lumpo’ money 
to make him comfortable; and now he goes to see the 
youngster every voyage, as reg’lar as can be; and to see the 
pair on ’em together—the little chap so fond o’ him, and not 
bearin’ him a bit o’ grudge—it ’s bout as pretty a sight as 
ever I seed. And now, sir, axin’ yer parding, it’s time for 
me to be goin’ below; so I'll just wish yer good-pight.”— 
Chambers’. 
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INSTINCT. 


most invariably they seemed a little stunned by the light, re- 
mained motionless for several minutes, and continued for 
some time less active than before they were unhooded. Their 
behavior, however, was in every case conclusive against the 
theory that the perceptions of distance and direction by the 
eye are the result of experience, of associations formed in the 
history of each individual life. Often at the end of two 
minutes they followed with their eyes the movements of 
crawling insec's, turning their heads with all the precision of 
an old fowl. In from two to fifteen minutes they pecked at 
some speck or insect, showing not merely an instinetive per- 
ception of distance, but an original ability to judge, to mea- 
sure distances with something like infallible accuracy. They 
did not attempt to seize taings beyond their reach, as babies 
are said to grasp at the moon; and they may be said to have 
invariably hit the objects at which they struck,—they never 
missed by more than a beair’s-breadth, and that, too, when the 
specs at which ‘they aimed were no bigger and less visible 
than the smallest dot of an ‘i.’ Toseize between the points 
of the mandibles at the very instant of striking seemed a 
more difficult operation. 1 have seen a chicken seize and 
swallow an insect at the first attempt; most frequently, how- 
ever, they struck five or six times, lifting once or twice be- 
fore succeeding in swallowing their first food.” The experi- 
ments in hearing were no less demonstrative of the chicken’s 
instinctive power of judging both of the significance of 
sounds and the direction from which they came. “ Chickens 
hatched and kept in the said bag for a day or two, when 
taken out and placed nine or ten feet from a box in which a 
hen with chicks was concealed, after standing fora minute 
or two, uniformly set off straigit for the box in answer to 
the call of the hen, which they had never seen and never 
before heard. This they did, strugeling through grass and 
over rough ground when not yet able to stand steadily on 
their legs. Nine chickens were thus experimented upon, 
and each indivicual gave the same positive results, running 
to the box scores of times, and from every possible position. 
To vary the experiment, I tried the effects of the mother’s 
voice on hooded chickens. These, when left to themselves, 
seldom made a forward step—their movements were round 
and round and backward; but when placed within five or 
six feet of the mother, they, in answer to her call, became 
much more lively, began to make little forward journeys, and 
soon followed her by sound alone, though of course blindly, 
keeping their heads close to the ground, and knocking against 
almost everything that lay in their path. Only three chickens 
were made subjects of this experiment.” From all which, 
and many other observations for which we must refer our 
readers to “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” Mr. Douglas Spalding 
justly infers that the chicken’s sight-pereeptions of both di- 
rection and distance are properly instinctive, and that its 
sound perceptions of direction are also instinctive. 

But Mr. Spalding’s inference from these facts is the very 
reverse of that of Paley and the other “ Natural” theologians 
of Paley’s school. e is a very strong materialist in this 
sense, that he believes in “ the intimate and invariable de- 
pendence of all kinds of mental facts on nervous organisa- 
tion ;’—further, that nervous organisations are inherited, and 
so that all the mental facts which depend on nervous organi- 
sation are susceptible of inheritance. He is disposed evi- 
dently to hold that such instincts as he has illustrated arise 
somewhat in this way :—Some primeval hen or chicken learnt 
slowly and painfully to measure distance, and to discover di- 
rection, much as : child learns or would learn without a 
parent; its offspring inherited a nervous organisation affected 
by these acquired habits, and therefore more capable of their 
acquisition, till at length the inherited facility of learning 
became by slow steps an inherited facility to dispense 
with learning,—the nervous organisation having  be- 
come at tbe very time of birth as well adapted to direct the 
chicken’s eye and ear to its food, as it had been in long pre- 
vious generations after half a life’s individual teaching and 
experience. It does not matter, Mr. Spalding thinks, how 
a nervous organisation got to be what it is, whether by the 
experience of ancestors and the transmission of the modilfi- 
cations caused by that experience, or by the experience of 
the individual ; the only real question is whut is the nervous 
organisation? If the same modification is there, the mental 
phenomena due to that modification will be there, whether 
the explanation is to be found in the life of the individual or 
in the life of the ancestry. So far does Mr. Spalding go, that 
he expressly states his belief that if you could imagine a du- 
plicate man to be suddenly created, with all the material or- 
ganisms and all the nervous modifications of some existing 
friend, the duplicate man would also be at once a duplicate 
friend, would have the same memories, the same knowledge, 
the same expectations, the same beliefs, the same doubts, aod 
the same affections. The difficulty lies not in getting the 
duplicate friend without the duplicate experience, but in get- 
ting the duplicate physical organisation withvut the duplicate 
experience; if you could anyhow manage the latter feat, if 
by any process you could find « mode of obtaining a tac- 
simile of every organism without identity of individual expe- 
rience, you would have ¢pso facto accomplished also the for- 
mer feat; you would have got the duplicate of any particular 
friend’s personal affections and feeling towards yourself, 
without his having had any of the moral experience by which 
in the original’s case it was first obtained. And so far as in- 
heritance goes, Mr. Spalding thinks inheritance is a mode of 
obtaining to a very small extent a physical fac-simile of cer- 
tain nervous modifications without the experience which led 
to those modifications ; in a word, inheritance is a short cut 
not to duplicate identity,—because it never gets nearly so 
far—but to a certain degree of identity of mental constitu- 
tion with your ancestors,—enough to give you from the first 
the command of certain keys to locks, of which they had 
mastered the secret only by more or less difficult expe- 
rience.—Spectator. 
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Mr. Douglas Spalding has been making some very curious | 
and instructive experiments on the instinct of chickens hooded | 
by himself from the moment of their birth till they were se- 
veral days old, from which he has clearly established that | 
their instinctive power of calculating distance, distinguish- | 
ing objects which will serve them for food, and aiming at 
and swallowing them, is absolutely instinctive, i. e., requires 
no lessons of experience on this side of the eggshell to make 
it perfect. The experiments and the inferences he draws 
from them are the subjects of a very striking article in “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine” for the present month. “A hungry 
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Tue PorcLaTION OF FRANCE.—The town population of 
England has been computed to be four-fifths of the whole, 
that of France is about two-fifths. The constant subdivision 
of land, arising from the law of inheritance, is depopulating 
certain parts of France. Within the last century and a hali, 
the popalation of that country has increased in less propor- 
tion than that of any other state in Western Europe, and 
matters promise to be worse in the future; for while in 1845 
the annual increase in a population of thirty-five millions was 
two hundred thousand, just before the outbreak of the war 
it was but one hundred and thirty thousand upon thirty- 


eight millions. When unhappy France next numbers her 
chick that never tasted food is able, on secing a fly or a! children, she may be expected to fall short by a million ant 
spider for the first time, to bring into action muscles that |a half of the rumber she boasted in 1866. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘“ Roughing It.” 











BOOTHS THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Florence, in ‘* No Thoroughfare.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in “ David Garrick.” we 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, “ Alize.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “Humpty 
Dumpty.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-TUESDAY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, “A Business Woman.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
uday Matinee, ** Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
avery afternoon and evening. 


























SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 

ade Themen, ue, paren re, ere 
ALENTA CHOC , & most de! a! ‘ 

— JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 





Mr. A. 8. Invine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Tus 
ALBION in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFICO RAILWAY. 


This grand enterprise destined to bind the confines of 
the Dominion from ocean to ocean within its clasp of 
steel, has now entered fairly on its career, and no one who 
has at heart the future of the nation and the development 
of its resources will fail to aid the undertaking with all the 
means in his power. It is to be regretted that the scheme 
in this, its incipient stage, has met with an opposition origi- 
nating from political motives, and that efforts have also been 
made to render the measure unpopular through an appeal to 
national prejudice. The work is of so colossal a character as 
to require the united aid and good will of all the provinces, 
and we are sorry that the strong and influential company that 
was formed in Ontario, to take its share in the enterprise, has 
withdrawn from a field where its support was so much needed, 
Perhaps at a later hour, when the plans are more fully 
matured, this, or a similar association in Ontario, will be in- 
duced to take part in an undertaking in which are bound up 
the most vital interests of the Dominion. In the meantime 
the valuable charter has been placed in the hands of very 
competent and influential men, chief among whom is Sir 
Hugh Allan, who from his vast, successful undertakings has 
gained for himself a most honorable and wide spread 
renown. 

Before taking his departure for England, that able financier 
assisted at a banquet given in his honor at Montreal, and ina 
concise but eloquent address he thus enounced the plans of 
the company and the method he intended to pursue to ensure 
its success. “I am well aware,” he remarked, “that the 
grand enterprize in which we are about to embark, and in 
which the whole Dominion has so deep an interest, is the 
object of your meeting here this evening, and I need not tell 
you that the importance of it cannot be over-rated. It is 
difficult to estimate the magnitude of the undertaking, for 
although it is easy to say that it begins at a point near Lake 
Nipissing, and terminates at the Pacific Ocean, it is by no 
means easy to realise the vastness of the territory through 
which it passes. The most ready means to bring before the 
mind the grandeur o/ the work is to reflect that it opens up 
and traverses a country larger than all Europe, and will at 
some future day, furnish the means of settlement and 
existence for millions of inhabitants. This immense territory 
will be the safe asylum for many generations of the surplus 
population, not only of ovr own Dominion, but also of the 
kingdoms of Europe. Its resources in land, fit for agricul- 
ture, and producing in abundance all the cereals which will 
grow in Ontario and Quebec; in mineral wealth, already 
well known on the northern border of Lake Superior, in 
Vancouver I-land, the Rocky Mountains, and the Valley of 
the Saskatchewan ; in grazipg lands of unsurpassed excel- 
lence ; and on the shores of the Pacific, with timber of the 
best description for masts, spars,and other maritime pur- 
poses; these all point toa future of unbounded wealth and 
prosperity, the beginning of which I hope we see in the rail- 
road we are about to construct. The climate of this great 
territory is in the highest degree healthful and bracing. The 
cold is no doubt sometimes severe, but the undoubted fact 
that cattle, and even horses, can be successfully and health- 
fully wintered in the open country proves that on the whole 
it is less rigorous than the climate of Canada proper, where 
cattle must always be housed in winter. 1am well aware, 
however, of the arduous nature of the task and the difficulties 
to be encountered in the execution of this immense under- 


taking, and I do not conceal from myself that the company 
which has undertaken the contract to carry it to completion 
have no easy work before them. They must negotiate the 
most extensive financial project ever laid by a private com- 
pany before foreign capitalists. To doso they must show, 
what every Canadian knows, that great as the project seems 
to be, it is rendered far more than safe by the munificent 
assistance which the Government has aftorded it and the 
other great natural and acquired advantages it possesses. 
They must sell their lands to aid in the redemption of their 
bonds, and at the same time, by increasing population, to in- 
crease their local traffic; and in order to sell them they must 
to some extent undertake the task of settling them. They must, 
therefore, assume and combine the functions of a financial 
company, a railway company, and a land and emigration com- 
pany. And all these must be vigorously and successfully carried 
on to ensure the success of the entire enterprise. In each and 
all of these the company must be prepared to meet difficulty. 
But what great work has ever been accomplished without 
difficulty ? What difficulties cannot be overcome by enter- 
prise, energy and perseverance? This undertaking concerns 
every man in the Dominion. The public interest is deeply 
involved in its success, for the benefit it will confer cannot 
at present be estimated; and while the chances of benefit to 
the company which has undertaken this great work are 
exceeding remote, I cannot see any way in which other 
than the greatest benefits accrue from it to the Dominion. 
It will bring the shores of the Pacific comparetively near 
the tide waters of the Atlantic ; it will consolidate the people 
by making them better acquainted with each other ; it will 
ofter a career to our young men ; it will encourage and foster 
national feeling; it will greatly benefit trade and commerce ; 
it will give an immense impetus to immigration; and in 
these and a thousand other ways it will increase the general 
prosperity. This enterprise therefore deserves and will need 
the assistance and sympathy of the whole country. And I 
venture to hope that laying aside all sectional, local and 
political jealous‘es, the whole people of the Dominion will 
give a hearty support to this great undertaking, and prove to 
the world that in a matter of great public interest they can 
rise superior to any feeling inconsistent with the general 


It is to be hoped that Sir Hugh Allan will meet with une- 
quivocal success in his financial measures with regard to this 
national enterprise, and that every endeavor will be made to 
develop the latent capacity of the Dominion to suffice in it- 
self in the production of much that is needed in the building 
of the line. So grand an opportunity has never occurred to 
Canada to attract within its limits those dextrous artisans 











and toiling masses that contribute in so vast a degree toa 
nation’s riches,and the impetus to immigration will be so 
great as to afford a suceessful solution to a question that has 
hitherto baffled its statesmen, and that is the settlement of 
the rich and fertile lands at its disposal, which, in its turn, 
will insure the success of the road when put into full opera- 
tion. We trust to see united sentiments evolved in favor of 
this grand and beneficial scheme. 





THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


The President does not enter on his new term of office 
under such propitious circumstances, as was the case four 
years since. Not that the country has faltered for a moment 
in its successful career, but that there were many vital 
problems at the close of the war that required prudent 
statesmanship, which at the present moment are as far as ever 
from solution. Then as now, the President’s attention was 
directed to the resumption of good feeling between the differ- 
ent sections of the common country; to the restoration of 
the currency to a fixed value as compared with the world’s 
standard of values, gold, and, if possible, to a par with it; to 
the construction of cheap routes of transit throughoat the 
land, to the end that the products of all sections may find a 
market and leave a living remuneration to the producer; to 
the re-establishment of a proper commerce and share in the 
carrying trade upon the ocean. The result of legislation on 
these points may be summed up in a few words. The 
Southern States, through the gross corruption and grave mis- 
conduct of their executives, mostly under Federal patronage, 
have been plunged into an abyss of debt from which it will 
take years to extiicate themselves, and one of them is now 
again the scene of civil warfare. It is impossible in the pre- 
sent inflamed state of public opinion in Louisiana to offer 
any opinion as to the relative right of each party to the con- 
trol of the State, but we believe that future investigation 
will show that the conflict has been precipitated by General 
Grant’s action of throwing the sword in the scale. Congress, 
however, is more to blame in this matter than the President, 
because notwithstanding that the crisis was imminent, neither 
the Senate nor the House of Representatives could 
be induced te suggest the proper palliatives. As re- 
gards gold, the situation commences to assume a 
serious aspect. The public debt may show a 
notable reduction, but the foreign liabilities are yearly 
increasing, while the balance of trade can but suggest an 
ominous result, for if the present heavy imports and light 
exports continue during the presidential term, we may 





expect to see the present premium on gold doubled rather 
than reduced to par. The public recognizes the necessity of 
cheap transport, but as the recent conflicts in Illinois and 
New Jersey amply show, the monopolists haye invariably 
the power to crush all such schemes in their incipiency, and 





| the only resort must be the facilities extended by better-reg- 








ulated water routes. In the face of the rapid decline of the 
Pacific Mail stock, and probably the extinction of the Atlan- 
tic Mail Company, as also the cessation of the Australian 
Steamship Line from San Francisco, the revival of the 
nation’s carrying trade becomes more and more problematic. 
For this state of affairs Congress is most to blame, for, not- 
withstanding the experience gained within the past four 
years, that body perseveres in a policy that must, sooner or 
later, drive its flag from every sea. The sole redeeming feature 
in General Grant’s last tenure of office was the successful ne- 
gotiation of the Alabama treaty, which, however distasteful 
to many on both sides of the Atlantic, was the means of 
removing all subjects of difference between the two coun- 
tries. The action of the Secretary of the Treasury in reduc- 
ing the national debt is of doubtful policy, as the burden of 
taxation necessary to that end, cripples private resources at a 
moment when they are most in demand for the development 
of trade, agriculture, and industry. 

In thus reviewing his inaugural speech, we can but com- 
mend the guarded language in which General Grant 
alludes to the slander and abuse he has been subjected to dur- 
ing the past campaign. This re-election is, as he claims, a vin- 
dication of his past career, and we hope that, notwithstand- 
ing the shortcomings of his past administration, he will be 
quite as popular at the end of his second term as he is now 
on his re-inauguration. 


THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE. 

With every year there is an enormous increase in the ton- 
nage of the United Kingdom, and very proud and gladsome 
are its journals in descanting upon this welcome state of 
affairs. There is, however,a reverse to the medal, for if 
matters are,as Mr. Plimsoll, M.P., maintains, a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed at once to inquire into certain 
practices connected with the mercantile marine, as also to 
suggest the remedies to be applied thereto. It thus appears, 
according to that gentleman’s statement, that ships are often 
sent to sea upon the off chance of their reaching port, espe- 
cially among the colliers, which, although skirting the 
coast, are in many instances unable to withstand a 
moderate gale. The Board of Trade returns show 
the loss of a thousand lives by shipwreck yearly within ten 
miles of the English coast, and one-half of this wreckage is 
to be traced to the unseaworthy, overladen, or ill-equipped 
vessels of the collier class. Mr. Plimsoll suggests that many 
marine disasters are due to undermanning, bad stowage, deck 
loading, deficient engine power, defective construction, over- 
loading and want of proper repair. He tells us from his own 
experience of a steamship of 1,500 tons which was sent from 
Liverpool to China, “ with only eight deck hands aboard.” 
He tells us of a vessel insured for £1,000 that had cost only 
£300, of a vessel insured for £800 that was not worth £400, 
of a vessel bought for £7,500 and insured for £10,000, which 
went to sea and sank, with every soul on _ board. 
He tells us of a ship-owner who has lost 105 lives 
in two years, and who is “notorious for the practice of 
overloading and for a reckless disregard of human life,” 
and, which is worse, that over-insured ships are habitually 
sent to sea with a deliberate intention that they should be 
lost. These are very grave charges, and as they are authen- 
ticated by various documents, it is but meet that the most 
searching enquiry should be made on the subject, for Eng- 
land owes it to herself not to sanction such barbarity and 
crime, if she would preserve her name and credit as the 
first maritime nation of the world. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


To people at a distance, the daily experience of a cold 
ten or fifteen degrees below zero(of the degrees of Farenheit), 
seems a dreadful tribulation. We may note, says the Quebec 
Mercury, however, that the atmosphere here inland is so dry 
that the temperature is not alone endurable and as pleasant as 
any in the year, but, especially when there is no wind, is far 
more bearable, and in fact agreeable, than forty or fifty 
degrees higher feels with araw East windin Autumn. In 
proof of this, we have but to say that with bright sunshine 
and even a moderate wind, the city matrons, beaux, and 
belles never think of missing their daily promenade simply 
because the thermometer marks, as to-day, 10 degrees below 
zero, and we have the handsomest and most delicate women 











out and far from home when the mercury has been 30 degrees 
below zero. Then, in sunny spots, or those shaded from the 
wind, puny and even delicate children of five years old will, 
as we have seen to day and every day, spend their morning ~ 
and afternoon out on the snow, sliding, shovelling, or building 
castles and houses, with no extra clothing on them beyond 
what they wear indoors, save a light fur cap, woollen blouse, 
one pair of oversocka, rubber shoes, and mits. 


A correspondent at St. Petersburg says, writing on the 2nd 
ult:—“It is stated by people here who are usually well- 
informed as to the foreign policy of the Government, that 
the object of the late negotiations between England and 
Russia was not to come to an arrangement in regard to the 
extensicn of the latter Power in the direction of Khiva, but 
to determine the policy to be adopted by the two countries 
towards the Khanates of Wachan and Badakshan. Accord- 


ing to this version, England was disposed to recommend an 
incorporation of the Khanates in question with Afghanis- 
tan. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg replied that whether 
Wachan and Badakshan remained independent or not was a 
matter of perfect indifference to Russia, but that it was essen- 
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tial for her interests that the territories which are subject to 
ber influence should not be exposed to marauding expedi- 
tions on the part of the inhabitants of those Khanates. 
This statement, coupled with the usual friendly assurances 
about the non-aggressive policy of Russia in Central Asia, 
and especially as regards the Khivan expedition, seems to 
bave been the only result of the negotiations. Another 
question which is now a good deal talked about here is the 
state of feeling in Poland. The return to Russia of the 
veteran Polish leader Czajkowski, and the discouragement 
produced among the Poles by the defeat of France, have 
produced a very general impression that a policy of concilia- 
tion in Poland might just now have a very beneficial effect 
for Russian interests, and many influential papers urge on 
the Government the desirability of relaxing the severity of 
the authorities at Warsaw and Vilna.” 


According to Prof. Faraday, the crime of suicide is very 
common in this age of the world, for he intimates that all 
who die under 100 years of age may be charged with self- 
muider ; that Providence, having originally intended man to 
live a century, would allow him to arrive at that advanced 
period if he did not kill himself by eating unwholesome 
food, allowing himself to be annoyed by trifles, giving license 
to passions, and exposing himself to accident. Flourin 
advanced the theory that the duration of life is measured by 
the time of growth. When once the bones and epiphysis 
are united the body grows no more, and it is at 20 years that 
this union is effected in man. The natural termination of 
life is five removes from the several points. Man, being 20 
years in growing, lives—or should—five times 20 years; the 
camel is 8 years in growing, and lives 5 times 8 years; the 
horse is 5 years in growing, and lives 25 years; and so on 
with other animals. 


Considering the sympathy England extended to Italy in the 
period of her bondage, says the Pall Mall Gazette, she might 
at least do us the kindness to economizs her coal, or rather 
our coal, as much as possible until the great fuel question is 
placed on a more satisfactory footing than at present. Con- 
sul Brown, in his report on the trade of Genoa, lately issued, 
“thinks he may state with certainty” not only that the im- 
port of English coal has increased, but that it will continue 
to increase in spite of high prices. The opening of new 
industrial establishments of various kinds thrcughout that 
part of Italy which is supplied with coal through the port of 
Genoa creates a steadily increasing demand. Where water 
power exists it is of course used, but in most establishments 
steam had to be used, at any rate as an auxiliary in the dry 
season, and steam is also required in almost all works for 
heating and other purposes. The use of gas for illuminating 
purposes is also steadily increasing. Gas is also being used 
with excellent effect by the brickmakers, and furnaces on the 
Hoftmun principle are being erected in many places. It is 
evident, therefore, that the consumption of coals in Italy 
must continue to increase largely, and though it was thought 
that the opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel would have been 
prejudicial to the English coal trade, as French coal could 
be sold in Italy cheaper than English, experience has shown 
that the competition of French coal is far less formidable 
than was expected. As a steam coal, it is inferior to almost 
any quality of English coal, and, as a gas coal, the quality 
and quantity of coke it produces falls so far short of New- 
castle coal that the gas companies cannot use it unless the 
cost were at least 8s.a ton less than Newcastle coal. In 
1871 cargoes of coal began to arrive at Genoa by steamer, 
and Consul Brown thinks it not improbable that steamers 
may compete successfully with sailing vessels for the coal 
trade of the Meditteranean basin owing to the short 
they are able to make and the despatch they get both in load- 
ing and discharging. 

An English contemporary remarks that the Turk, as a 
workman, cannot compete with the Anglo-Saxon; he 
has no such ambition. His pride consists in doing his work 
as his forefathers did it, roughly, rudely, and incompletely. 
The man who hammers copper, hammers it just as his 
ancestors did, in stereotyped forms; his guild approves, his 
employers are satisfied, he earns a living, and his children 
will, in the time to come, follow his example, and stand on 
the ancient lines of their craft. Some people incline to 
attribute the Turk’s disinclination to work his hardest to his 
indulging in tobacco; but it may well be, as Mr. Francis 
opines, that they smoke because they are lazy, rather than 
that they are lazy because they smoke—however, there is 
hope yet for the Moslems. The form of smoking in different 
countries is not so trivial a matter as may be supposed. It 
may be doubted if perpetual smoking of the cheroot or short 
pipe is entirely compatible with active occupation; but the 
cigarette with its continuous manipulation, and the long 
chibouque, belong to conditions of repose, contemplation, 
gossip, or indolence. It is but fair to the native of this 
country to say the luxurious chibouque—to enjoy which, 
languid leisure and lazy ease are essential—has to a great 
extent been superseded by the more ephemeral cigarette, and 
the advantage of this substitution is, that there is less excuse 
for dawdling visits, and business is certainly facilitated. In 
Greece, things are going from bad to worse, threatening in 
course of time to leave that land without any native artisans 
at all. 


A select committee was some time since appointed by the 
British Parliament to inquire into the subject of drunken- 


ness in the Kingdom, especially in its legal and sanitary 
bearings, and an elaborate report has been made. The com- 


mittee argue that there isa difference between the paroxysm 
of intoxication and insanity proper, so distinct as to forbid 
the plea,in bar of punishment, that an offense was com- 
mitted while drunk—but, at the same time, placing inebriates 
in insane asylums is improper, and should not be allowed. 


passenger trains. In that case, the correspondent says, they 
might be valuable in the event of collisions, as the cars loaded 
with peat will serve the purpose of buffers. 


France is fast losing its old reputation for temperance; the 


middle classes take beer in preference to wine, and all cl 
The committee also declare it as their judgment that, when P » and all classes 
acts of violence or other offenses are superadded to the take too kindly to the unkindest of all intoxicating liquors. 


drunkenness, the ordinary punishment awarded by law 


re absinthe, which bas already made the French pay dearly for 


those offenses should be carried out, and commitment to a wa ise oe lng eee » tateiges im largely 
reformatory may form part of a sentence, or it may Le left| 5. weekdays. makes ur wn . - reton, content with water 
to the discretion of a magistrate to send the offender at once hy P for six days’ abstinence by disposing 


to an inebriate reformatory. 


Some little time ago a work was published in Vienna on 


“ The Strategic Relations of Austria and Russia,’ which 


now exciting fierce controversy in the Russian and Austrian 
and even in the German press. The author is Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Haymerle, of the Staff of the Austrian War 
Ministry. The avowed purpose of the book is to supply the 
office of the Austrian army with information which may be 
useful in the event of a war with Russia. As the substance 


of its contents was communicated before being published 


meetings in the military school of Vienna, it is in some sense 
stamped with the authority of the Ministry of War. Herr 
von Haymerle considers war between Austria and Russia a 
probable and not a distant eventuality, and even asseris his 
belief that it is inevitable. He maintains that it is the vital 


of as much potato and beetroot spirit upon Sunday as his 
means will command; an indulgence leading to his absence 
from work upon Monday, and sending his wife and children 
is | begging from charitable societies, which thus become abettors 

to the besetting sin of the working-classes of Brittany. Wiser 
far is the Hessian who sticks to light beer, which will quench 
his thirst without stealing sway his brairs, at the cost of a 
penny apint. Mr. Cope is not far wrong, perhaps, in holding 
that the man who would sell such a beverage in England 
would be the greatest benefactor the British working-man 
at|could have, and the most effectual putter-down of intem- 

perance. The Berlinese, we opine, would resent any attempt 
to rob the poor man of his beer, seeing they imbibe it at the 
rate of twenty-four gallons per head per annum; while the 
average annual consumption in East Prusssa is but forty-three 
pints; in Silesia, forty-one ; and in West Prussia, only thirty 


interest of Austria to arrest the Panslavist movement. It is| pints per head. 


the policy of Russia, he argues, to aim at winning predomi- 





According to the Roman c d 
nance in Europe by making use of the peoples of the Sla- . » coments < e Cate 


vonic race. If the attainment of her object means loss 


England and Italy—loss of influence both material and poli- 


@ Italia, the Papal treasury has never been so full as now. 


‘| During the past month, immense sums have been sent to the 


4 | Vatican from all parts of the world, and these offerin 
tical—it would be destruction to both Turkey and Austria, | enabled the en place those of the Italian sien 
and a grave peril even to the new Empire of Germany. 10 | have hitherto only been paid one-half of their salaries on the 
consequence the alliance of Austria and Germany is advo-| same footing as the “Societa per gli interessi Cattolici,” 
cated as a political necessity. “To attain her end,” writes whose members, though drawing a pension from the Italian 
the Austrian officer, “ Russia aims at an alliance with | Government, also receive allowances from the Vatican which 
France, and Denmark will probably co-operate. It is not to| make up their incomes to the same amount as when the 
be supposed Italy would join this coalition in order to attack | were on active service. In the case of the prelates alls. 4 
Austria from the south. However anxious she may be to : 4 


gain possession on the first occasion of Trieste, she can 


: the additional allowance has only been granted for the month 
a 


of January. The correspondent adds that se 1 milli 
present only pursue towards Austria the friencly policy of ee —— 


Germany, whose support both now and in the future is in- 
dispensable to her.” England, it is said, cannot sympathise 


of francs have been sent abroad by Cardiaal Antonelli to be 
placed in English and American banks to the Pope’s credit. 


with Russia, and the want of energy sometimes to be ob-| Those who are curious regarding the moral effect of the 
served in the English Government ought not to lead to the | 8teat religious gatherings and pilgrimages of the middle ages 
inference that it will remain neutral. “England instead of |}O® the assembled crowds have only to attend the annual 
using her strength in isolated struggles prefers to conserve commemoration of the Indulgence of Louk, a Franciscan 
and increase it in view of the great coalition by which Mus- convent about two miles from Lobau, in West Prussia, to see 
covitism must soonor or later be faced.” Herr yon Haymerle | ® Concourse scarcely altered in moral and physical type from 
thinks Russia requires three or four years to complete her those of three or four hundred years ago. Thousands of 
preparations, both in Asia and Europe, before undertaking peasants—Germans, Poles, and even Russians—flock to the 


the great struggle. 


The annual destruction of human life in India by poison- 
ous snakes, such as the cobra, the daboia viper, etc., is esti- 
mated by Mr. Fayrer, Professor of Surgery at the Medical 
College in Calcutta, at nearly 20,000. It is an ascertained 
fact that in the course of 1869 no fewer than 11,000 deaths 
from blood-poisoning in this way occurred in Bengal, the 
Punjaub, and Oude alone. Mr. Fayrer is compelled to admit 
that none of the antidotes which are from time to time de- 
clared infallible are of any avail, and from experiments made 


festival, the existence of which is winked at by the authorities 
of Lobau, though it provides them with plenty of work when 
the saturnalia are over. “I myself,” says a correspondent of 
the Gegenwart, “ have had, as district judge, to try thirty cases 
of crime which occurred during the indulgence ; and 
who knows how many neighboring courts of justice even as 
far as Russia may have to note?” Beggars to whom Edie 
Ochiltree would be a polished gentleman—shock-headed, 
rough-bearded, savage-looking beggars—ycarly stream 
through Lobau on their way to Louk. The burgomaster of 


Lobau was long sorely tried by the sight of tl k 
upon fowls amputation within a few seconds of the bite is y : - oe tae 


the sole remedy when the poison is likely to get into the 
blood. In order to discover an antidote for an animal poison, 
it would be necessary to find some means by which a liquid 
substance that finds its way into the circulation could be 
immediately followed by some other substance which would 
neutralize its effects. The gland in which the cobra carries 
its poison is placed at the back of the eye, and is about the 
size of an almond. Mr. Fayrer, in the work which he has 


wayfarers, but saw no means of preventing their intrusion 
into his decent town ; at length an idea struck him. He had 
them taken to the town-hall, their beards shaved, and their 
hair combed and cut, and then speeded them on their pil- 
grimage. But the smooth-faced beggars found they could 
not compete with their unshaven brethren, and the whole 
fraternity now eschew Lobau, where the burgomaster sits 
whetting the municipal razor in vain. 


. The old dispute between Austria and Hungary as to the 
published on the subject, presses upon the Government the possession of Dalmatia has been revived by the appoint- 
importance of offering still higher premiums for the destruc- ment of a new Metropolitan, Dr. Hackmann, for the 

tion of poisonous snakes, with the cobra, as being the most age . — 


deadly, placed at the head of the list. 


The difficulties in the way of preparing peat asa substitute 
for coal have hitherto been found insuperable. There are 
processes by which it can be compressed and made ready 
for transport, but the expense is so great as to render 
them practically useless. A correspondent of an Edin- 
burg paper says the condensing process was tried in the 
island of Lewis thirty years ago, but without success. 
Many attempts have been made since to turn the peat- 
moss of the western highlands of Scotland and Ireland to 
commercial account, but the results have not been encoura- 
ging. This being so, it may be asked why should not the 
peat be used as the natives of these places use it—namely, 
after having it dried by natural means? Banks of peat 
are to be seen in the process of drying by the absorption 
of the moisture by the atmosphere when the peat is ex- 
posed to the sun and air. A/fterwards it is freely used as 
fuel, and though it might not take the place of coal, 
would be a valuable supplement to it. The red glow of a| ment must abide. 
peat fire radiates a very powerful heat. Of course the 
great objection to anything like a general use of peat in this 
way arises from its unmanageable bulk. The correspondent 
suggests that large light baskets or cage waggons might be} France, at the peace of Paris. 
constructed for every railway which passes the peat-moss 


bers of the Greek Church in Cisleithania. Hitherto the 
bishops of this Church at Zara and Cattaro have been sub- 
ject to the Metropolitan at Carlowitz, and the Dalmatians 
have thus been drawn into the national agitation which is 
fomented by the Servian leaders against the present Con- 
stitution of Austro-Hungary. Under the new arrangement, 
the ecclesiastical as well as the political rulers of Dalmatia 
will bein Cisleithania, and it is hoped that by this means the 
Dalmatians will be withdrawn from the influence of their 
malcontent co-religionists in Hungary. But the Magyars 
while recognizing the necessity of the measure, declare 
through their representatives in the press that they still 
adhere to their claim for a union of Dalmatia with Hungary. 
It is true, they say, that under the Constitution of 1867 
Dalmatia was declared to be part of Cisleithania; but in the 
following year the Emperor-King sanctioned an arrangement 
between Hungary and Croatia by which Dalmatia was recog- 
nized as belonging to the Croato-Slavonian kingdom, and by 
it] this arrangement they consider that the Hungarian Govern- 
The Vienna papers, on the other hand, 
uage that Dalmatia never belonged to Hungary, Sut was 
simply an appanage of the Austrian Crown, to which it was 
ceded, after having belonged first to Venice, and then to 
They also point out that the 
population of Dalmatia is predominantly Slavonic, the small 


tracts of country to carry the fuel after it has been prepared, } Italian coast population being in a minority, and that it would 
as far as that may done easily and at slight cost on the spot. | be contrary to the interests of the Monarchy to increase the 
These light peat cars would be drawn by very little extra| already formideble Slavonic opposition in Hungary. More- 











steam-power, and might even be attached, if necessary,to the|over, the administration of Dalmatia costs about 500,000 
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florins more than its revenue, so that its annexation to Hun- 
gary would also increase her financial difficulties. The 
country, they add, is still in a half-civilized state ; there is no 
security for person or property, and the inhabitants always 
go about armed to protect themselves against the bands of 
robbers which infest the mountains near the Turkish frontier. 
This state of things is now being remedied by the changes 
effected by the Vienna Government in the organization of 
the country, and the favorable result already obtained would 
be lost if a new, Hungarian Administration were to replace 
the German officers who are engaged in this task. Finally 
the members for Dalmatia in the Reichsrath would strongly 
object to be transferred to Pesth, as the industry and com- 
merce of Dalmatia are now being developed by capitalists at 
Vienna. The Hungarians, however, refuse to edmit the 
cogency of these arguments, and several members of the 
Hungarian Chamber have already given notice of an inter- 
pellation to the Government on the subject. 
——__~>——_— 


THE PLAYERS. 





* Let them be well used ; forthey are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.”’— Hamlet. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—“ NO THOROUGHFARE.” 

This dramatisation of the partnership story of Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins has always ‘proved abundantly attractive 
The situations are powerfully dramatic, the interest of the 
plot is strorig and well sustained, and two of the characters 
have no small amount of vigor and originality. The oppor 
tunities for strikingly eflective acting are limited; most of 
the characters only call for ordinary ability, and do not 
afford scope for the display of talent. There are, however, 
two very strong parts, demanding great ability for their suc- 
cessful presentation, and in these much honor may be won ; 
‘ Obenreizer” and “ Joey Ladle” are the prominent fea- 
tures of the drama; they abound in well contrasted lights 
and shadows, and stand out in bold relief against the compa- 
rative tameness and monotony of the other characters. In 
the present instance both of these parts are well embodied, 
and the remaining characters being presented with rather 
more than respectability, the result is a very pleasing and 
satisfactory performance. 

Mr. Florence’s “ Obenreizer” is well known as a very 
graceful and eflective personation. Upon his first presenta- 
tion of it some years ago, at the Broadway Theatre, the 
actor received the highest praise, and since then his per- 
formance has lost none of its original merit. As a picture of 
smiling, plausible villany, of a savage nature dexterously 
concealed, it certainly deserves the warmest commendation. 


LEFT BEHIND. 


The twilight deepens round me, 
All alone for evermore, 

Still clinging to a clay-cold hand, 
Ne‘er cold to me before, 

As I hear my children’s voices 
Pass laughing by the door. 


God help me! I am wicked, 

But I cannot bear their mirth 
They all innocent of sorrow, 

I the saddest soul on earth. 
O my husband! was it only 

The wife who knew your worth ? 


Love, try to look upon me ; 
Clasp my fingers once aga‘n, > 
For my woman’s heart is brvaking 
With its bitter load of pain, 
Aa I lay my head beside you 
And call you—all in vain. 


Never more to nestle by you, 
Never more to hear you laugh, 

Never more to run to meet you 
Coming up the garden path! 

Was the Hand that took you from me 
Raised in mercy, or in wrath ? 


Did I love you all too dearly ? 
Am I punished for my sin ? 
But I cannot live without you 
Who my strength have ever been ; 
And you did not want to leave me ? 
Darling, tell me once again ! 


Must your little ones forget you ? 
Will they wonder when they see 
Their widowed mother weeping as 
She lifts them on her knee— 
Their little cherub faces each 
The counterpart of thee ? 


O my darling! I am weary 
With my weeping here below, 

While the moonlight through the curtains 
Glimmers faintly on your brow ; 

T am half afraid to kiss it, 
For it strikes so coldly now. 


Yet I cannot bear to leave you 
Lying there so still and white, 

Though I hear my baby’s wailing 
Pierce the silence of the night, 

And I know that, while I surrow, 
You have passed into the light. 


—Cussell’s. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





Mr. Florence has elaborated his study until in point of 
finish it is well nigh perfect ; every detail has been carefully 
considered, and has been made to contribute to the general 
effect. The assumption of the dialect is excellent, and is 
well maintained throughout; it does not consist merely in a 
mispronunciation of certain words, but is distinguished by 
the peculiar inflections and modulations of voice, which are 
always more or less apparent in the speech of a foreigner, 
however perfectly he may have mastered our language. But 
it is needless to consider in detail a performance so well 
known to our public. It has never before been seen to such 
good advantage in this city. 

The acting of Mr. Robert Pateman in the character of 
“Joey Ladle” is careful and intelligent, revealing a larger 
range of powers, and a fuller mastery of his art than I haé 
supposed that this actor possessed. His conception of the 
character is accurate, consistent and clearly defined, and he 
presents it with a finish of execution which is truly artistic. 
He fairly divided the honors with Mr. Florence. This is by 
far the best thing that Mr. Pateman has done since his con- 
nection with this theatre, and it is the more pleasant to record 
his success, because I have not heretofore been favorably im- 
pressed by him. His peculiar mannerisms are almost entirely 
suppressed, and his proneness to exaggeration does not once 
manifest itself. Appearance, voice and action are all adapted 
to the rusty, muddled old man, and the personality of the 
actor is quite lost. It is a performance to remember with 
great pleasure. Mr. Wheelock played “George Vendale” 
with dignity and quiet feeling; in such parts he is a very 
acceptable actor. The “ Brintry” of Mr. Rynar was a very 
clever sketch, betokening a disposition to make the most of a 
part which amounted to little or nothing. The same may be 
said of Mr. Sol Smith’s personation of the Alpine guide. 
Further than this the cast does not present any features for 
comment—all the parts were very fairly rendered. 

As usual at this theatre, the scenic presentation of the play 
was excellent. Two of the scenes were notably good; the 
“ Wine Vaults,” and the Alp'ne scene in the fifth act; in this 
there was a grandeur and beauty seldom attained upon the 
stage. Next week will bring Mr. Florence’s engagement toa 
close. He is to be followed by the Boucicaults, who will 
appear in a new play by Mr. Boucicault, the prolific dramatic 
author (?), entitled “ Daddy O'Dowd.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE. 
“One Hundred Years Old” will be performed for the last 
time on next Monday evening, and all who have not witnessed 


The Prince of Wales recently presided over a meeting at 
Marlborough House, the object of which was to create a 
permanent organization for promoting the exhibition of 
the best modern English pictures, upon a system somewhat 
similar to that successfully pursued for more than half a 
century by the British Institution. A committee was formed 
for the discussion of the details. 

The fine arts of Great Britain will be well represented at 
the Vienna Exhibition, where her painters will have adequate 
space for their choicest works. 

Mr. E. M. Ward is said to be painting a picture, the sub- 
ject of which is an episode in the history of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew—tbe visit of Charles the Ninth, Catherine 
de Medici, and the Duke of Anjou to the bedchamber cf 
Admiral Coligni, after his attempted assassination. Mrs. E. 
M. Ward is painting an incident from the boyhood of Chat- 
terton, of his having been discovered by his foster-mother, 
Mrs. Edkins, in the act of concocting the earliest specimens 
of the so-called “ Rowley Poems.” 


picture which will reproduce an incident of the shipwreck of 
the Northfield—the scene wherein Captain Knowles threat- 


ened with a revolver the men who were intent upon saving 
themselves before the women and children. 


College, is to be published in London. It is named the “ 
Sei Shimbum,” or “ Great Western News,” and is to 
illustrated. 


It is announced in the Paris papers that M. Henri Roche- 


imprisonment. 
forbidden the publication of the work in France. 


will never write another play. 
the manner in which “La 


lent moral. 
praved state of the age. 


with the co-operation of 


Edinburgh. 


the Marquis de Miraflores, who died last year. 
Alfred Elwes, entitled “ Through Spain by Rail in 1872: 


bush-fighting. 





Mr. Mark Smith’s “ Jacques Fauvel,” should improve the 
remaining opportunity to do so. It is one of the finest 


stage. On next Tuesday evening a comedy by Miss Olive 
Logan will be produced, ROVER, 


logical work on the people of Sweden in Pagan times. 


The second edition of “ Son 


nett, is to be dedicated to the Duke of Edinburgh, 





It isannounced that a Japanese paper, under a Japanese | value. 
ee and editor, who will have the assistance of the| prize, I bethink myself of the old West Indian story of the 
v. Mr. Summers, the Professor of Japanese at me negro who, being reproved for breakfasting upon such a no- 

‘a 

be 


Mr. Effingham Wilson has in the press a new work by Mr. 


In Sweden, Mr. Hildebrand bas written anfimportant ethno- 


. . d I t . sh fee . , ¥ . : 
embodiments of character ever presented on the New York we intends to hold an International Exhibition in | of black faces.and white jackets, gaping 


A BRAZILIAN MARKET AT SUNRISE. 


Morning in Brazil—a bright, clear, winter morning in the 

beginning of June. At my feet, as 1 stand on the terrace of 

the Castle Hill at Rio, the silent city lies outspread like a 
| map, and from the encircling mountains the morning mists 
| roll oft like the smoke of a battle, as peak after peak catches 
| the broadening sunlight, till all above and below is one blaze 
|of glory. And then, all in a moment, the grand features of 
the scene start into life ; the boundless expanse of the smooth, 
‘sunlit bay, where all the navies of the world might ride at 
anchor ; the purple islcts that stud its glittering surface, and 
the forest of masts which bristles in front of the town; the 
grey scowling fortresses, and dainty little villas dotted like 
chessmen along the further shore; the grand outline of the 
Serra dos Orgoas (the Organ Mountains—so called from their 
shape) looming upon the northern horizon; the vast ring of 
purple mountains, rising starkly up thousands of feet against 
the lustrous sky, conspicuous among which stand the spear- 
pointed crest of Pedro Bonito and the mighty ridge of the 
Corcovado; the wilderness of broad white streets, and waving 
woods, and traceried churck-towers, and smooth green hill- 
sides, and terraced gardens, and frowning rocks, and, far to 
the eastward, the vast black cone of the famous “ Sugar-loaf” 
(the Matterhorn of Brazil), to the roughness of whose granite 
surface my gashed fingers still bear woeful testimony. 

As yet, even in this land of early r'sing, the great city is 
very silent and unpeopled ; but amid the universal stillness 
there is an appearance of bustle in one spot—the strip of 
neutral ground lying between the harbor and the upper end 
of the Rua Direita, the Oxford-street of Rio de Janeiro. I 
instantly recollect the whereabouts of the great market, and 
recollect, too, tbat I have hitherto given it only a hasty glance 
in passing, and that now is the time to atone for my neglect. 
No sooner said than done; I descend the Castle Hill by a 
series of flying leaps from point to point, to the manifest 
amusement of the mulatto washerwomen who are drying 
their linen upon the surrounding bushes, traverse a network 
of narrow, dingy, ill-paved alleys, the very sight of which 
carries me back at once to Damascus and Jerusalem, and 
emerge upon the broad white wilderness of the Largo do 
Paco, with the tall candelabra-like towers of the great church 
on my left, the long low front of the quiet little palace on 
my right, and in the foreground a handful of soldiers on pa- 
rade, black men and white men alternating in the ranks like 
a half finished game of chess. 
Abutting upon the further corner of the square is a deep 
quadrangular basin, forming one of the three great landing- 
places of the town; and along two sides of this basin runs a 
—_ vaulted piazza, the rows of stalls in front of which, as 
well as the Babel of mingled sounds which is already issuing 
from within, proclaim it to be the great public market of the 
capital. Halting at the corner, I take a bird's-eye view of the 
panorama ; aud am fain to confess to myself that, despite my 
previous admiration of the Stamboul bazaar at Constantino- 
ple, the Arab market in Alexandria, and the “ Gostinni Dvor” 
of St. Petersburg, the tableau now before me may safely bear 
comparison with either. Fruits such as Covent Garden never 
dreamed of—pyramids of fresh fish, glittering like silver in 
the broadening sunshine—live stock in all gradations, from 
the bristly forest-hog to the rainbow-plumaged toucan—a 
ceaseless clatter of sticks and baskets, an incessant buzz of 
chaftering in half the tongues of Europe—human curiosities 
of every complexion, from the delicate mezzo-tinto of a 
round of Luttered toast to the glossy undiluted blackness of a 
newly-cleaned boot, and arrayed in every variety of costume, 
from a frilled shirt to nothing at all—and, in the background, 
the clear glassy water, and the tall slender palms of the Isle 
of Cobras, such is the mis en scene. 
Having taken in the general effect of the great medley, I 
begin to survey it in detail. To myright lies a broad flat 
board heaped with the daintiest of native fish; the luscious 
“ camarao,” or giant prawn, longer and thicker than a man’s 
middle finger; the tasty flat-fish, slipping over cach other 
like packs of cards; the leathern “ bacalhao” (smoked salt 
fish), looking very much like a rolled-up copy-book; the 
square-headed turbot, and the jolly corpulent garoupa, a true 
alderman of the sea. But among all these, like a privateer 
among a convoy of merchantmen, figure formidably the 
forked tail, the under-hung jaw, the huge dagger-like back- 
fin, of my old acquaintance the shark. Young shark is a 
delicacy in this part of the world, and so, apparently, thinks 


There is a rumor that Mr. Millais meditates painting a Gpgety Sea heme oh ng. dee Leen © Saath 


of keys at her girdle which might have suited Bluebeard him- 
self) who is chaftering keenly for the ill-omened fish, which 
she at length succeeds in obtaining—amid terrible protesta- 
tions and appeals to the saints on the part of the salesman— 
at little more than twenty-five per cent. above its market 
As her little black henchman marches off with his 


torious feeder on dead bodies as the Jamaica land-crab, an- 
swered with a grin, “ Ah, massa! land-crab eat black man— 
nebber mind, black man eat he !” 

To my left, again, sprawls a stalwart negro boatman, with 


fort has written a novel entitled “ Les Deprave’s” during his| his bare and bawny limbs lazily outstretched in the sun- 
The Minister of the Interior has, however, | shine, drinking off the smoking coffee which has just been 


ured out for him by a shrivelled old mulatto woman who 


M. Dumas, jun., in a letter toa friend, declares that he | 'S sitting over a file of cracked cups, and a battered metal 

It appears he is annoyed at coffee-pot, at the corner of the piazza. In the black’s half- 
‘emme de Claude” has been |S2Ut eyes, and the intense relish with which he smacks dis 
criticised ; he lnslenates that his intentions were misunder- ac nea Bp Rte oe —_ decoction, you may read the 
ortenl a Hy Fey Poyt py Beal a Bb poy-< ferrying off passengers to that big steamer yonder behind the 


He has been up all night, 


island, which will sail for England in another hour; and he 


“A County History of Aberdeenshire, its Agricultural and is now taking his morning coffee previous to lying down for 
Industrial Resources, its Antiquities, Ancient Families, and uay 
Ewinent Men,” is in preparation by Mr, Alexander Smith, a 


entiemen learned in each depart- good i 
ment. It will be published in the course of the summer by SS Se Sree Sees Say Sees se 


Mr. Lewis Smith, of Aberdeen, and Messrs. Blackwood, of meunge to 0 Buapesn cer; he plamp emeeth-cheshed ate 


a good long nap on the warm, smooth pavement of the 


Farther on, as I penetrate deeper into the chaos, appears a 


cato, looking like a pear and tasting like a vanille ice; the 
delicious diabo, a cross between artichoke and vegetable 


An interesting work on contemporary Spanish history has | marrow, meriting a better name than its Brazilian one, which 
been published, the “ Continuation of Memoirs to illustrate 


the Contemporary History of the Reign of Isabella II.,” by | shillelagh-like appearance, which draws a grin of friendly 


means, literally, “devil;” the huge knobivy yam, wearing a 


recognition from a passing Irishman; the mamao,a kind of 
expurgated ginger, with all the richness and none of the burn- 
ing ‘strength ; and others besides, too many to name. Min- 


Colonel Sir Jau.es Alexander is about to publish'a work on | 8!€d with these are numbers of old acquaintances—the furry 


cucoa-nut, the round-waistcoated melon, the red-coated toma- 
to, the sleek Tangerine orange, the writhing cucumber, and 
the odorous gurtic—a catalogue that might have tasked Homer 
himself. For these there is a brisk demand; and the whirl 
and huge tub- 
like baskets, together with the shrill cackle of bargaining that 


for Sailors” by W. C. Ben-| resounds on every side, are enough to make one’s head reel. 








4 To the right, two basket-bearers have just come into collision 
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THE ALBION. 

















and upset their loads, the vegetables rolling off in every | We found a queue, four deep, extending half-way up to! in which force shows itself, as it were, naked, and is obvionsly 
direction with an eager, joyful alacrity, as if rejoicing at their | the Tennis Court. In vain we tried bribing; we went as far the secret of the influence which they exert over us. Such, 
escape, While thejnjured Sambos shriek and caper amid the | as tenpence, and shook our francs at the money-taker 

“ Each in his turn, citoyen,” said a man with a scarf, 

Why does a “ patriot” always wear a scarf? We waited, 


ruin like a couple of lunatic sweeps. To the left, an old | 
woman and her stall capsize simultaneously, and the poor | 
creature squeals piteously beneath an avalanche of yams and 
water-melons, amid roars of laughter from the unsympatheuc 
bystanders. Louder and louder grows the uproar, as fresh | 
arrivals pour in every minute; till, at length, finding myself 
in constant peril of being struck deaf and crushed to pieces 
at one and the same moment, I am fain to beat a retreat to | 
the other side of the market. 
But in this case, as in cther cases of the kind, it is out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. I have barely changed my place, | 
when I become aware that the din and shouting of the hu- | 
man occupants are suddenly reinforced by a mingled clamor | 
of screaming. chattering, grunting, cackling, and howling, as | 
though all the menageries on earth had broken loose at once. 
I have camped in a tropical forest too often not to recognise 
instantaneously the various components of the music; and 


ana waited, and waited. At last some one said, “1 think | e« 


| for example, is that masculine and nervous prose of which we 
have so many masters in English literature, and which some- 
times looks so easy when it is really so difficalt. Tho clear 
E 1 ing of Hobbes, the manly common sense of 





charity had better go home to the cradle in which it was{Locke, the incomparable energy of Swift, and the compara- 
born.” Then a brilliant idea struck one of the party; he tively coarss dogmatising of Cobbett, have all a kind of family, 
suggested trying the “Grand entrance” in the Rue de Ri-| or rather national likeness; and, fortunately, we are not with- 


voli. We went there. I confess that I felt low when I saw | out some modern examples of the same style. 


red scarfed citizens by dozens stopped at the point of the 
bayonet. We, too, were arrested and bayoneted. We asked 


politely for an ofiicer. 
“ What do you want?” he asked. 


“ To pay our money and go into the salon.” 
“Oh! is thatall? You know the way. Go up the old | illustrations and applications. ‘lo decide which is the greater, 


stairease, and vou will tind it—all right.” 


So up the old staircase—which was wont to be lined with 


well set-up Cent-Gardes and dro»ping palms—we proceeded 
through what I am atraid 1 must describe as a deuced odd 


the ditlerent choristers, when I have time to inspect them, | lot of sundries. We wished to pay those three francs. (We 


make a very picturesque show. 


looking “ lion monkey,” blending his plaintive little pipe with | half-crown which a virtuous wife could, in,those days, offer 


the deeper howl of his gaunt, black, long-armed neighbor. 
Overhead, a row of parroquets are ce chattering, 
as only Brazilian parroquets can screech and chatter; while 
three or four big, serious-looking grey parrots, in a separate 
cage hard by, are watching them with an air of grave disap- 
proval, and ever and anon interpolating a deep hoarse scream, 
as if in protest against the misbehavior of their congeners. A 
little further on, a colony of ducks, indignant at seeing the 
turkeys next door fed before them, are remonstrating with a 
loudness and fluency worthy of a Hyde Park meeting ; while 
the deep grunts of a patriarchal “ porco do mato,” or wild 
pig, Whose small, deep-set cunning eye looks sideways at me 
through a forest of black bristles, form a bass to their clamo- 
rous treble. Far away at the end of the line,a group of 
magnificent toucans, in all the splendor of their gorgeous 
plumage, sit in stern silence, like the doomed senators of 

ome amid the army of Brennus—awaiting death with a 
firmness worthy of a better cause. For in this land of 
strange dishes, where monkey-soup replaces julienne, and 
where parrots are made into pies instead of pets, neither 
fur nor feathers can long remain unscathed. 

If there are fewer purchasers on this side of ihe market, 
there are more spectators; and the blending of all nation- 
alities is in itself a sufficiently curious sight. Lean, volu- 
ble Frenchmen, sallow Spaniards, and lithe, black-haired 
Portuguese; gaunt, high-checked, keen-eyed Yankees; 
brawny English sailors, looking around them with that air 
of grand, indulgent contempt characteristic of the true 
Briton when among those unfortunates whom an inscruta- 


to her husband.) 


your citoyenne.” 


the Place de St. Pierre. 
land, and Dusautory have “ danced before 
best-made clothes to be found in Europ 


and tatters. On one side they sang, on 
tured; and every three minutes broke 
seillaise.” 


mort! 


marking, learning, and inwardly digesti 
sorrow and sympathy, too, in spite of the 


her poor babe—whose child is that poor at 


I hope that that is not a British diplomatist who is 


Marshals—where the disciples of Poole, Smalpage, Cumber- 


the King,” in the 
e—were National 


another they lee 


Oo the other 
| bend, the gorgeous rhetoric of Barke or Milton or Jeremy 
| ‘Taylor, is also good so far as it is a symptom of force taking a 
| different direction. The energy which in one case displays 

itself by a strong grasp of a few leading principles displays it- 
self in the other by overlaying them with a vast variety of 


we wust wait for that new calculus of the future which will 
|enab e us to estimate the total expenditure of force in either 
case.—Saturduy Review. 


—_—_@-——_—___. 


Here is a very woebegone- | did not, in fact; for dear to the household was even that} A CENTURY AND A HALF OF RUSSIAN ADVANCE} 


The extension and advance of Russia have occupied a good 


“ Allez donc!” said a cobbler. “Go in—but look after deal of the attention of our own generation and of that which 


preceded it, and yet it may be doubted whether familiarity 


; a has not produced its usual consequences, and whether the 
ye q — ; 7 eas ag 
mM... sen “ ae ae a oe ae ee eS most extraordinary phenomenon of modern times is not 
that imagination a_emmine Auten ain ‘times, of hlennai*s regarded as of distinctly less importance than the severance 
a bench of patrongsses, the ladies of the horse-flesh market in) of Belgium from Holland. It sounds like the merest com- 


of Alsace and Lorraine from France or the earlier separation 


monplace to say that the chief things to be noticed in the 
Russian Empire are its newness and its bigness, and yet the 
full significance of this newness and this bigness is only 


Guards in somebody else’s uniform—in shirts and trousers, — ee pavallg depen gry "= pry sna ee ‘ame fall 
(L was almost going to say, without,) in cavalry cloaks, rags, ing with Frederick the Great and Napoleon the Great, bat- 


out the “ Mar- nevertheless it is iudisputable that the envoys and travellers: 


, 
,?? 


n. 


om? Marriage is 


who described the Russians at about the period of the acces- 


“shall sing a song next,” says a charcoal-seller, with a sion of the House of Hanover wrote of them precisely as if 
s 5 s , & s ‘ ’ ay Ww » » j sresti Are >i > j ; 
very black face, very white tecth, and a capital expression of they were a set of interesting savages, with the peculiarity 
“ > . “J » - . . 2 
ae) oman es ee pang selves Christians. If such accounts as that of Lord Whit- 
t =coal. 4 ; 


distinguishing them from other savages that they called them- 


worth be compared with nearly contemporary descriptions 


ae of the already decaying empire of the Great Mogul in India, 
: - - ~ | it will be seen that the Eastern Power was then viewed as 
ing on. It would be such a blow to the Radicals, if they |; A sea O paches yaa t ee 
thought that one of that aristocratic class was “ reading, immeasurably more civilized, immeasurably more splendid, 
the intimate : \y anny 

workings of this curious social eruption—looking on with barbarous monarchy of the Czar of Muscovy. An under- 
atrocious “ Red” | s : ich i ‘ ; 
doctrine. Beer and the “ Marseillaise ;’ a mother suckling of the extencesinasy pace at whieh i has proceeded, is, bow- 


and immeasurably worthier of cultivated attention than the 
estimate of the recency of Russian civilization, and therefore 


ever, less practically important than an under-estimate of the 


ae . _ > ~ Ba lon — . 

ble Providence has condemned to be foreigners; and, every | aunulled—faith is ignored, and religion is a crime! Speeches territorial vastness of the Empire. We owe probably to the 
here and there, a sturdy, fresh-colored, helpful looking man | from true patriots, spirits and pipes, a classical concert—pri- 
with the light hair and clear blue eye of the Fatherland | vate political lectures, and my friend the charcoal-seller in- 
—one of those firm, patient, indomitable fellows who are | toning the “ Ca Ira” (which he don’t know) —all this at once! 


silently transforming the interior of Brazil (in Juiz da 
Flora alone, there are no fewer than fourteen thousand Ger- 
man colonists; and Petropolis, the Balmoral of Brazil, is 
literally peopled with them), and annexing large tracts of 
uncleared forest, with the same vigor and dexterity where- 
with their great leader removed his neighbor's landmark two 
years ago. 

As the morning wears on, other habitues begin to appear ; 
sallow, nerveless men in white tunics, looking very much like 
cigars Wrapped in paper—pudding-faced boys, struck with 
temporary paralysis by the tightness of their unmenticnables 
—fat oflicers, whose projecting swords are suzgestive of a 
skewer run through an over-boiled turkey—fashionable belles 
blossoming into the extreme plainness of youth, and portly 
matrons rife with all the mature ugliness of middle age. In 
moving aside to let the throng pass, I come suddenly upon a 
knot of mulatto costermongers wita their baskets beside 
them, breakfasting in common from a huge bow] of black 
beans, the cost of the meal being chalked upon a little slate 
which hangs above the board. The sight naturally reminds 
me of my own breakfast, and, referring to my watch, | am 
amazed to find that it is already past nine o’clock, and not at 
all amazed to find that I am getting very hungry. 

“ Pick me out something good, for I’ve got a horse’s appe- 
tite this morning,” remark I, half an hour later, to the smart 
little Londoner whom I have chosen from the hotel statl as 
my especial attendant. 

“ Well, then, sir,’ responds the expatriated Sam Weller, 
seizing this tempting chance of a bon-mot, “ain't my givin’ 
you this ’ere bill o’ fare somethin’ like puttin’ the carte afore 
the ’orse 2” 

——_———_——— 


THE LAST FETE AT THE TUILERIES. 


But I wish to allude to the last fete at the Tuileries—cer- 
tainly not select, nor was it celebrated as a festive season. 
The ticket should have been printed in blood, and the en- 
velopes illustrated by fire and flames. The much aad most 
deservedly-abused Commune—and here let me distinctly de- 
clare that, as far as the stranger was concerned, it was more 
polite, obliging, and anxious to “ make friends” than the 
aggravating, irritating National Defense Government, with 
its anonymous denunciations, listened to till every foreigner 
was liable to arrest as a Prussian spy on the oral evidence of 
the next ruffian in the street—was determined not to be be- 
hindhand in charity,and so the powers that were determined 
to give a concert for the benefit of the sick and wounded— 
the site the Hall of Marshals, and the tickets three francs 
each. You must kindly remember that half-a-crown, during 
these “ Commune” days was certainly equal to five shillings, 
and that money and food were, even then, “ articles of lux- 
ury’’—articles far beyond the reach even of many people who 
had been entrap back into Paris by the delusive hope 
that after the Prussians had mangue leur entree and gone 
back home the “dove of peace and promise” had perma- 
nently settled on the Palais d’Industrie. The timidity of the 
Government frightened away that pigeon, and events— 
created by Thiers—gave us the Commune concert. 


A small party—as many ladies as men—agreed to pay the 
three francs each and witness this peculiar scene to be per- 
formed on so curious a stage. It was a gloomy evening I 


well remember, but all was gloomy then, when we went 


dowu into the artillery camp (which was once the Tuileries 
gardens) in which “ Nisus and Euryalus” were always about 
to start for their “ match”—which now will never “come 
off’—and where that wonderful old man used to tell secrets 


to the sparrows—which, I 


maintenance by the mapmakers of the conventional line of 


home. 


those whose indecision caused this “ midsu 


“ Whatis it 2” I asked. 


—__>—__—_ 


FORCE IN LITERATUI 


we! Shakespeare’s brain did an amount of 


composing Mignon’s song in ‘‘ Wilhelm 
merit of the soliloquy is precisely double 


stated as corollaries from the primary laws of force. 


equivalent to the development of a given quantity of heat. 


much force was consumed in their production. 


No wonder thers: was a dense, almost a dangerous, crowd. 

“ Take care of Madame, and go away,” said a voice. 

I looked round, and found that two men--a blacksmith, : ~ Sate 
; ; : : chief key to her encroachments. It aflects the imagination 
who a ng Bw » “py ™ 4 _— = —a of patriotic Russians far more than any other characteristic 
was, 2 gentleman—had formed a guard, for the -acy who was | of their country. Like the Americans, the Russians have 
on my arm, They cleared the way for us, and we went 


mmer maduess.” 


tE. 


division between Europe and Asia the singularly indistinct 
impression made on the public mind by the fact that so large 
a portion of the inhabited world is despotically and directly 
governed from St. Petersburg or Moscow. And here the 
misapprehension is serious. For the bigness of Russia is the 


litle or no history ; and, like the Americans, the Russians fall 


: : 2 back on territorial greatness as a substitute for a great 
, We oa ——— 4 on 5 ; hag +. wy <a tO | history. It creates in both communities the belief in a hve 
amve wget od = a a ee 5 beet rp Cee ue it |fest destiny, and possesses both of them with the earth- 
heaps round my doors, and then buried in the gutter—when, | hunger which is often exemplified on a smaller scale amon 

after montbs and months, I see these ignorant, misguided 8 
men judicially murdered, I think of the behavior of these in- 
fatuated lunatics and of the calm, cold-blooded conduct of 


us when it seizes the largest landed proprietor of an English 
or Scottish county. That the natural boundaries of the 
United States are thé Aurora Borealis and the Southern 


: > - Cross is an American joke, but the claim is made for Russia 
On the morning of 24th of May, 1871, I walked into the aie oe cisihaieien ; 

Place de la Madelaine : it was enveloped in a thick smoke. I by a Russian poet, in the soberest earnest. 

had been blockaded for forty-eight hours and was iguorant of 

everything save the awful carnage before my eyes. 


It is extremely probable that some of the steps taken by 
Russia since she began her enormous appropriations of terri- 
tory have been false ones. The movement towards Con- 


Aye’ . ? tantinople which was checked by the Crimean War proved 

“ What!” said a dear siege-friend of mine who sold vege- - . : 
tables in the Rue Tronchet—“ what, citayen ?—why all Paris to be premature, and the most thoughtful Russian minds 
is in flames, and the clond you see there is the smoke from 
the expiring ashes of the Tuileries.”—London Society. 


evidently think that the absorption of the greatest part of 
Poland was a mistake, though probably not an irreparable 
mistake. The morsel was extraordinarily diflicult to assimi- 
late. A fanatically Catholic and deeply feudalized society 
had nothing in common with an empire whose social and 
political coustitution, like its Christianity, belonged distinctly 


Mr. Herbert Spencer maintains that the laws of every phe-| to the Eastern type. Yet after allowance has been made for 
nomenon throughout the universe, including all spiritual and all miscalculations and blunders, surely there never was & 
intellectual as well as physical phenomena, may be ultimately | power for whose success in the one direction desired by it 

By ap-|the stars in their courses seem so, steadily to have fought. 
plying the principle of the conservation of forces, we discover | All that is most ancient in the communities on Ler borders, 
that the fall of a given weight through a given distance is | and at the same time all that is most modern, is helping her 
In| forward. ‘The weakness of these countries, arising from 
like manner we should discover that the same force, when | their never having shared in the new birth of Europe during 
converted into intellectual activity, will generate a given quan- | the middle ages, renders them in the first place an easy prey, 
tity of poetry and philosophy. And, conversely, we may com-|80 far as regards physical resistance. Political attractions 
pare the merit of two literary productions by determining how | for them she has none; but, nevertheless, just when the 
If, for exam- | Spread of vague liberal ideas through Eastern Europe seemed 


work equal to ten | to be creating a sort of barrier between Russia and ulterior 


t-pounds in composing the soliloquy of ‘‘ Hamlet,” and | conquest, the professors of the Continent invented the doc- 
Goethe's did an amount equal to five of the same units in | trine of nationality, in its origin a purely literary creation, 


Meister,” then the {and more than enabled Russia to overcome their new-born 


that of the song. 





as an illustration of our proposed pr 


ginal thinker. 


excess of power. Anybody can foilow a be 


political repulsion for her in all the countries in which lan- 


We lay no particular stress on this theory, which has, as some | guages were spoken akin to her own. A similaradvantage 
people may fancy, a rather materialist sound, but it may serve | Was given her by the modern opinions about slavery, which 
lessee 


To e the | are barely a hundred years old. At the outset they seemed 


aten track, but to 


strike out a path for yourself involves an amount both of in- 
tellectual and moral force which falls only to the select few. 
Wherever it is found, we may say that its possessor is by 
birthright one of the immortals, though circumstances may 
stifle his powers of utterance; and every one knows what a 
strange influence he possesses even when his remarks, though 
original, have been anticipated by some one else. A man who 
speaks from his own mind is so far a new force, and therefore 
affects us in a manner essentially different from the ordinary 


am persuaded, under pretence of | writer, who can be considered merely as the surface upon 
eating bread from his hands and mouth, listened to him; 


which external forces have impinged, in order to rebound. 


perhaps they were scattered @ vol d’viseau, and the sparrows| Within the same class, again, it is easy to accept the theory 
were the real cowards, which have done more to ruin the| that the merit of a writer is proportional to his vigor. The 


capital of inflammatory France than the larger birds ever did | difficulty begins when we end to cx 


to save the Capitol of the Eternal City. 


—_— 





pare writings diffe- 
ring in species as well asin merit, There are some writings 





merits of any two writers, decide which exhibits the greater to weaken her power and prestige, for she was a’great slave- 
amount of force, and as arule you may safely prononnce him c t : 
to be the greater. Thus the quality which chiefly serves to | throne wise enough to see that these ideas might be turned 
distinguish talent from genius is originality. The maa who a 
produces a new idea capable of germinating in the minds of | permanent instrument of conquest. The enfrancbisement of 
his readers is so far a greater man than he whois merely the 
channel for transmitting ideas already expressed by some ori- 
This is the one great quality which distin- ; uimseit 
guishes the few leaders of the world from the great mass of opinions, nor interests, nor institutions. The one obstacle to 
dealers in second-hand opinion; and it is due simply to an 


owning country. But in our day a Prince ascended the 
iuto a permanent source of strength, and consequently into a 


the Russian serfs at once made the chief of this centralized 
despotism the most powerful man in the world. He has no- 
thing whatever between himself and his people, neither 


his omnipotence consisted, first, in the extreme savageness 
and afterwards in the dawning liberalism of his nobility. 
They assassinated at one period and conspired at another. 
But the emancipation of the serfs completed what the mo- 
dera military system commenced. The nobles, already half 
subjugated, are now paralyzed. They are the least powerful 
class in the country, and the smallest symptom of resistance 
to the Emperor would be a signal to the Russian masses to 
tear them in pieces. Below them there is nothing but a vast 
multitude of men, almost wholly devoid of political opinion, 
unless the name be given to the fanatic il devotion which the 
Czar commanded even before he gave his subjects liberty 
and property at the same moment, Such are the u iquestion« 
able results of measures whose resemblance to tue American 
legislation in the same direction is for the most part merely 
superficial. Yet there is one point of similarity which bas 
not attracted all the notice it deserves. The Americans, ag 
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soon as they had enfranchised their negroes, became pro- 
pagandists of abolitionism. The Russians are professing a 
similar mission in the East. It is at all events an ugly symp- 
tom that the quarrel with Khiva is about slavery, since no- 
thing can be more certain than that he who wishes to dispute 
with native Asiatic States about slave-hunting and slave- 
owning may always have as many quarrels on his hands as 


cut of nothing—those vague and hazy mysteries which vanish 
on examination, yet which hold the place of solid and endur- 
ing truths. If this is true of reports concerning people, more 
especially is it true of great and unknown people. For the 
less we know of those whose histories we give, the more. 
certain we are that our information is correct, and that virtue 
and human nature have both been outraged by men and 





he chooses. : : ; : 

The extension of Russian territory in Asia, which, as we 
said, the mapmakers do so much to conceal from us, has, on 
the whole, been more remarkable than in Europe, and it is 
far from impossible that the py of the lengths to which 
Russian conquest is destined to go may be fought out there 
rather than nearer home. There practically remain but four 
Asiatic States to be dealt with, instead of the comparatively 
numerous political communities of the European state system. 
Two of these States are decrepit Mahommedan monarchies, 
the least known of them beirg probably the more decrepit 
and the more hopeless of the two; and both of them kept in 
independence almost solely hy the pressure of European 
diplomacy. Beyond these, are the real impediments to in- 
definite Russian progress—the Chinese and the British Indian 
Empires. Some German military writer has calculated that, 
if the Chinese were to adopt the Prussian miner a, 
they coull bring eighty millions of men into the eld; and 
it may be added that if such an army is conceivable or possi- 
ble it would consist of men taken from one of the most 
patient and enduring, one of the most ingenious, one of the 
most athletic races fa the world, and the one which, of all 
others, is least afraid of death. The elements of a total 
reconquest of the world from the East, and of a complete 
reversal of its history, do indubitably exist in Cnina, and the 
sudden dissipation of all preconceived opinions by recent 
changes in Yeree forbid us to regard such a catastrophe as 
too grotesquely improbable to be worth considering for an 
instant. Nevertheless, for practical purposes, we must leave 
it out of account, and the fact remains that the one barrier 
against the advance of the Power which, in Asia at least, 
swallows whole countries at a mouthfal is the British Indian 
Empire. The mere fact is excuse enough for all the atten- 
tion which the affairs of Central Asia have lately received. 
It is quite true that the Continental, and particularly the 
German, writers on the subject have the most hazy ideas of 
the condition of British India. They obviously believe that 
the country, which they seem to consider to be entirely under 
the authority of native princes, is so disaffected that the mere 
proximity of a Russian force would rouse it to rebellion, and 
they do not in the very least understanu that where there is 
want of sympathy with an Englishman in the native Indian 
mind, there would be downright detestation of a picture- 
worshipping Russian. The power not cov of resistance but 
aggression which the English possess in India is wholly un- 
known to them. But though it is insolent in a German to 
speak of the English as defenceless in India, it is foolhardy 
in an Englishman to speak of the Russian advance as un- 
important. The events crowded into a short century and a 
half of history tell a different tale— Pall Mall Gazette. 


—_—_—_—_o — _- 


HAZE. 


If order is heaven’s first law, clearness is the root of order. 
Haze makes everything distorted and exaggerated. Ona 
mountain top, seen through a mist a sheep looks like an ele- 
phant, a cobble stone is as big as a boulder, a face of rock 
your own height isa towering and unscaleable wall of cliff, 
and a tarn not four feet across stretches out into a black and 
gloomy lake, like Acheron, spread itself into one level, inky 
sheet. Such are the wonders wrought by mist and haze upon 
the mountain tops; and nature repeats the marvels of physi- 
cal laws in the world of mind. 

The ragged fringe of inaccuracy destroys the value of all 
knowledge and all belief; in fact,a hazy person neither 
knows nor believes. He only fancies he does both— a misty 
kind of impression doing duty for the sharply-defined con- 
victions of which accurate people can give the genesis and 
history, the reasons why and the deductions from, as clearly 
as they can prove the fifth proposition. He asserts, and 
pretty roundly; but assertion goes only a little way in the 
establishment of scientific facts; and it will be — 
found that fishing for proofs in the turbid waters of inaccu- 
racy for the most part ends in loss of time and an empty net. 
Yet the assertions of hazy people, if they establish no philo- 
sophical facts for want of proof, do infinite harm to private 
lives. Those vague reports which creep mysteriously about 
society—those formless and indefinite slanders, accusations, 
hints, which detail everything but on nothing—which, in- 
deed, vanisk like the mysteries of the mountain mist, and 
resolve themselves into the most commonplace accidents 
when they are sought to be proved—these damaging enemies 
to men’s peace spring chiefly from, ani are mainly propa- 
gated by, hazy people. They hear something which they 
only half hear, and do not even half understand. It isa mere 
sketch, an indefinite suggestion, a handful of dust, a cloud- 
wreath of haze. In ‘heir hands it grows and attains the false 
semblance of consistency. They elaborate the sketch, put a 
body to the vague head, and even determine the action; 


women of birth and education in the most unlikely manner, 
and with the most cynical openness; and the more annoyed 
we are when others less credulous and more accurate, per- 
haps more good-natured and less prone to think ill of their 
kind, challenge our authorities; and when challenged defeat | 
them. | 

So of superstitions. Eminently the children of the mist, | 
the denser the fog that surrounds them the more terrifying | 
and gigantic they appear. The world is peopled by sights | 
and signs of horror. Evil spirits swarm like summer flies in | 
the air, and there is no method known to them by which they | 
can be exercised. The malignancy of fate is like a shadow 
that forever pursues the unhappy toiler after light; and, do 
what he will, he is always outstripped and always clutched 
back. Doleful omens herald misery and pain and death at 
every turn; and the wide assertion, “‘ We do not know that 
it is not so,” gives consistency to these misty fears of the 
tortured mind. Speak peace to these poor fearful souls—the 
large brave peace of doubt and hope—and they will cal! you 
skeptic, irreligious, unspiritual. Tell them to accept only 
what they can handle, and believe only in what they can 
prove, and you are a materialist who would degrade the 
Divine to place the poor petty intellect of man on the throne 
instead. Talk of love and they will answer you with judg- 
ment; speak of forgiveness and they will quote to you wrath ; 
preach the glorious nobility of trust and they will sigh out 
the litany of fear, and talk of its chastenings effects on the 
proud heart of man. But ask them for their proofs, and they 
will flee from you as from a being dangerous and rebellious ; 
for every falling fringe of superstitious iiaze which science, 
courage, and accurate criticism woul disperse, is so much of 
the garment of truth which a wicked world would rend. 
They will not be lifted out of their region of darkness and 
fog into the freer world of accuracy and light. They love 
their superstitious haze; and they prefer to cherish their 
fears instead of discarding them. Nothing is so difficult to 
disperge as this kind of mist from the mind.— Queen. 


—__ > ——. 


POLITE BEGGARS. 


To obtain money from most people it is necessary to do 
something more than indirectly appeal to their compassion. 
man may stand shivering in a crowded street all day, 
making those who pass him shudder at the miserable sight 
which he presents, but unless he does something more than 
merely stand there the probability is that he will be very little 
richer at the end of a day’s toil than he was at its commence- 
ment. The astute mendicant knows very well that certain 
people are invulnerable to his attacks. These he wisely leaves 
unmolested, thus saving himself a iderable to 
snubbing and them a good deal of annoyance. Others may 
sometimes repel him and sometimes give. ‘Towards these he 
adopts a wondrously polite demeanor, but, at the same time, 
lets it be seen that if those whom he is addressing prove ob- 
durate he will become most insolent and abusive ; the com- 
bination, as might be anticipated, is difficult to resist. A 
third class, comprising for the most part, people in the 
company of other people, who they are extremely desirous 
should think well of them, invariably succumb, if properly 
managed. These, if they show any signs of being hard- 
hearted, he simply wearies out by a dogged persistence in 
refusing to take “no” for an answer. But it takes a fellow of 
considerable ability to decide at a glance to which of the 
three classes a man or woman belongs. All beggars are not 
Lavaters, and ouly those who are worthy disciples of that 
great master can hope to succeed. Moreover, in addition 
to being a reliable physiognomist the successful street beg- 
gar, or the beggar who prowls about the suburbs of our 
large towns and lays siege to the purses of the women while 
the men are away pursuing their business avocations, must be 
a good judge of ch ter as evid din the gleam of an eye 
and the inflexion of a voice. Lastly, he must be impervious 
to snubs, and must not give up his calling in disgust on it be- 
ing exemplified to him in a forcible manner that a heavy boot 
is a good deal harder than a human body, and that, therefore, 
in any encounter between them, the latter comes off second 
best. Porsessing all these qualifications, he is fit to take the 
field against the world, and, doing so, is certain to make a 
very handsome income so long as his powers remain unim- 
paired and he does not permit the rum bottle to seriously in- 
terfere with his professional duties. 
It is by the higher grades of beggars that the art is carried 
to the highest pitch of perfection. The man who calls at a 
private house and persists in being shown into the drawing- 
room is as hard to baffle as he who enters a place of business, 
will see the principal, and b virtuously indignant if his 
demands are not complied with. But even this fellow is not 
so aggravating as he who, in place of begging, borrows, and 
f does so with an air that would lead any one to suppose that he 
they define the suggestion so far as they can define anything ;| was conferring rather than receiving an obligation. If he 
make the handful of dust into a bundle of bricks, whereof | borrows money the Jender may rest assured that it will be 
they build a mansion for falsehood to inhabit; and the cloud-| returned to him about the same time that the millennium 
wreath of haze becomes an absolute fact, solid, concrete as | dawns on the world; if he borrows miscellaneous articles the 
marble, round which congregate other facts of the same order | owner may feel thankful if, after repeated applications, he 
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and conecrn—pity that he should be so foolish, concern that 
their words should be doubted in so small a matter. If he 
remains obdurate in spite of everything, they proceed to in- 
form him that they thank Heaven they were never hard- 
hearted; though, had they been deaf to the voice of charity 
and mercy, they would not now stand in their present humilia- 
ting position. As might be auticipated, they get a good deal 
of money by these means, people preferring to satisfy their 
demands rather than be subjected to their polite impertineuce. 
They are not so proud as might, perhaps, be assumed from a 
casual g'ance at them; if they cannot procure as much as they 
desire, they will take as much as they can get. 

Wherever a man goes in England he is certain to be brought 
in contact with a certain number of beggars. This, at first 
sight, seems somewhat surprising, for the occupation of beg- 
ging can hardly be altogether pleasant. But it has strong 
attractions for men and women of a certain type. It does not 
require much sustained effort, and the man who is pursuing it 
can flatter himself that ho is gaining his living in a very easy 
manner. Then, again, he is subjected to no restraints, there 
is no occasion for him to indulge in hard and concentrated 
thought, and his labor is not altogether irksome.—Liveral 


————_——__. 
HAIL AND ICICLES. 


Hail is another form of water, which we cannot regard 
with indifference when the heavens are pelting us with solid 
missiles. I have seen a whole city, covered with stout red 
tiles, unroofed by a single hailstorm. What became of the 
windows it is needless to state. Glaziers were in request 
for weeks afterward. Like rain, hail is formed when two or 
more strata of clouds overlie one another, but with a differ- 
ence in their respective physical conditions. Hail is pro- 
duced during tempests, when the temperature, very high at 
the surface of the earth, decreases rapidly at loftier alti- 
tudes. Iu that case the upper clouds consist of icy parti- 
cles, the middle strata of watery vesicles below the freezing 
point, and the lower strata of vesicles above the freezing 
point. Usually those clouds travel in different directions, 
and hail is produced when a conflict of opposing winds 
compels a mixture of clouds of such different temperatures. 
The rain-drops resulting, instantly frozen, have the time 
during their fall to increase in size by the condensation of 
water on their surface, and not seldom, by combination, to 
unite into large and destructive hailstones. The formation 
of hailstones is always rapid. The elouds from which they fall 
are never spread over a very wide area. Sailing before the 
wind, they pound and riddle strips of land often less than a 
mile, and rarely ten miles, wide, although the length of the 
strips passed over is sometimes considerable. Hailstones have 
been picked up weighing more than half a pound avoirdupois. 
In some instances, this weight, on credible authority, has 
been very much exceeded. On such occasions, it is not sur- 
prising that trees should be stripped of their leaves and 
branches, the larger animals mutilated, ‘‘small deer’ and 
game killed outright. The greater the development of 


f electricity in a tempest, the greater is the tendency to a down- 


fall of hail. Hail occurs principally in Summer, and in the 
afternoon ; namely, under the meteorological conditions that 
have just been mentioned—great heat at the surface of the 
soil, rapidly diminishing higher up in the air, with strong 
cloud-evaporation under thé action of the sun. Nevertheless, 
as the simple conflict of an upper very cold wind with a very 
hot one raised to the same lofty region, may bring about the 
formation of hail, it sometimes falls in Winter, and sometimes 
— night; but those are the exceptions rather than the 
rule. 

Icicles are a pretty paradox, formed by the process of 
freezing in sunshine hot enough to melt snow, blister the 
human skin, and even, when concentrated, to burn up the 
human body itself. Icicles result from the fact that air is all 
but completely transparent to the heat rays emitted by the sun 
—that is, such rays pass through the air without warming it. 
Only the scanty fraction of rays to which air is not transpa- 
rent expend their force in raising its temperature. The warm 
puffs of the Summer breeze are not heated directly by the sun 
itself, but by the earth and the objects on it which the sun has 
previously warmed. The truth of this is sensibly felt on 
entering a town after sunset, from the open country, in sun- 
shiny weather. ‘The same difference of temperature is never 
felt at the close of a cloudy day. This cause is one of the 
reasons why the air on a mountain top is colder than the air 
at its foot. The air on high mountains may be intensely cold, 
while a burning sun is overhead. The solar rays which, 
striking on the human skin, are almost intolerable, are incom- 
petent to heat the air sensibly, and we have only to withdraw 
into perfect shade to feel the chill of the atmosphere. Snow 
is one of the many objects which absorb and are warmed by 
the solar heat. On a sunny day you may see the summits of 
the high Alps glistening with the water of liquefaction, while 
the air above and around the mountains may be many de 
below the freezing point. The same thing happens to the 
snow upor your house-roof. The sun plays upon it, and melts 
it. ‘The water trickles to the eaves, and hangs in a drop. If 
the eaves are in the shade, or in declining sunshine, or the 
air intensely cold with a brilliant sun, the drop, instead of 
falling, congeals. An infant icicle is formed. Other drops 
and driblets succeed, which both thicken it at the root and 
lengthen it. The drainage from the snow, after sunshine is 
gone, continues to produce icicles, until the flow of water is 
stopped by the frost. In the Alps, Dr. Tyndall tells us, when 





and the same method of construction. They go about with | receives them, in such a condition that they are positively 
their work, which, solid as it looks, is light to carry and easy | worthless. Still, he has the satisfaction of getting them back, 
to exhibit. They whisper portentous things of Mrs. A. and | which is something. This class of respectable beggars is a 
Mrs. B.; of my Lady This, whose face, nature, and history | very large one, and its representatives are the most undesira- 
they know as much as they know of the Mikado. They give | ble of the whole tribe to ter, i h as their demands 

ou the whole detailed account—how she ran away as far as | are greater and their advances more difficult to repel than are 





the liquefaction is copious and the cold intense, icicles grow 
jto an enormous size. Over the edges (mostly the Southern 
edges) of the chasms, hangs a coping of snow, and from this 
depend, like stalactites, rows of transparent icicles, ten, 
twenty, thirty feet long, constituting one of the most beautiful 
features of the higher crevasses. But an icicle would be 








jover, and was brought back by her friends ; how everybody | those of the majority of their contemporaries. They duct 
forgave everybody, and nobody was any the worse; or con- | their assaults in a systematic fashion, carefully planning every 
trariwise, how the scenes that ensued were of the most awful | movement before it is executed. As a rule, they do not, upon 
and malevolent description, my | »rd’s famous frantic appeal | entering the presence of an intended victim, at once present 





to Jerningham to bring him his garters, in the last century,|their demands. They first pretend an aggravating mystery 
being nothing to his descendant’s anguisi: this. And all this|and then assume a solemnly fidential tone. They have 
misty verbiage they pour out by the hour; and what is worse, —— important to communicate. They are just on the 
they get fools to believe them. Test them, however, and you | eve of ing their fortunes. ‘Then the secret of their errand 
will then sce how much is the exaggeration of haze—how | leaks out. 





Owing to unexpected circumstances they find 


little the solid core of truth. Ask who told them about my | themselves short of funds, and, as it unfortunately happens, 


lady and her capture at the Lord Warden; about my lord 
and his frantic despair, or maybe magnanimous forgiveness ; | any cther time would cause them no inconvenience whatever. 


informants ; and you will find that it is a mountain made out|the part of others; throughout life, owing to the child- 

of a molehill. simplicity of their natures and the generosity of their disposi- 
It is a question whether these hazy-minded newsvendors | tions, they have been imposed 

whom you seek to render accurate, and whom you think it is| fashion. Their wants are only temporary, and the 
ur duty to call to an account, will thank you for your pain. | pared to give their word that what is borrowed shall 

tis a curious fact in human history that people cherish false- | or, failing that, something 

hood with an exceeding love, and would rather lose the best | security. 





they have to meet some very pressing engagements, which at | 
take up their points and examine minutely the claims of their) They are, moreover, the victims of fraud and duplicity on 
like | in the sunbeams. 


upon in a most melancholy} watch the ever- 
y ere pre- | solemn canons, with their breviaries, 


be repaid, and toiling th h their s int 
which they imagine to be pana tbe olite old bes ‘an 

Let their victim hint doubts as to the latter con- 
realities of life than the inaccurate beliefs they have created | tention, and they at once look at him with the deepest pity 


ible if we did not know that the solar beams may 
the air, and still leave it at an icy temperature. 
~~. 


BARCELONA. 


| The streets in the heart of the 
{and unpicturesque ; 
| 
| 


| pass through 


e town are thoroughly dull 
u and it is after following one of the din- 
iest of all, bounded by high, drab-colored walls, that sud- 
denly a wide Gothic arch admits one into& vast, arcaded 
quadrangle, perfectly bathed in light and sunshine. Here 
huge orange trees, whose boughs are weighed almost to the 
ground by their massive bunches of golden fruit, rise amid 
plantations of tree-like geraniums,‘and fountains splash gayly 
| It is not like one’s ideal of a cathedral 
cloister, yet such it is, and wonderfully interesting is it to 

varying representations of life here—the 
pacing up and down, 
l d task of psalm-saying ; 
the polite old beggars, the men in their bright mantas and 
| scarlet burettas, the women in their blue petticoats and white 
\handkerchiefs over their heads; the children, who shout, 


| 
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= 
and feed the canons’ geese with bread—for on the largestof cookery. Then, for years together, he used to go off to the| 


the fountains live the famous geese which have been kept 

here from time immemorial to guard the treasures of the 

cathedral, according so the old Catalonian custom, which 

makes geese serve, and more efficaciously too, the place of 

watch-dogs at the country-houses. In the centre of the Fon- 

tana de las Ocas is a little bronze figure of a knight on a 

horse, which spouts water from its nostrils, while its tail is 

indicated by a long jet of silvery spray. This is not St. 

George, but the brave knight Vilardell, fall of good works, 

who was permitted to kill the famous dragon, but who for- 
got his humility in the moment of triumph, and exclaimed, 

“ Well done, good sword! Well done, brave arm of Vilar- 

dell!” upon which a drop of the dragon’s poisonous blood 

fell upon his arm from the sword which he brandished, and 

he died. This is the first moral inculeated upon the childish 

mind of Barcelona, which is intimately familiar with Vilar- | 
dell, who is again represented, in his combat with the | 
dragon, over an archway in the street leading to the cathe- | 
dral.— Wanderings in Spain, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 





SCOTTISH HOSPITALITY, SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


In those days Scotland would have been a rich field for 
Father Mathew’s labors. Habits of drunkenness were com- 
mon alike to rich and poor. They were associated with 

ood-fellowship, and were tenderly dealt with, even by the | 
Ehureh. The orgies of Osbaldistone Hall, graphically 
described in Rob Roy, found their counterpart in many a 
Scottish manor. The old bacchanalian rhyme, 


| 
“ He who goes to bed, goes to bed sober, 
Falls as the leaves do, and dies in October ; 
But he that goes to bed, goes to bed mellow, 
Lives a long, jolly life, and dies ax honest fellow,” 


was quoted half in earnest, as apology for the excesses which | 
wealthy and respectable hosts, under the guise of hospitality, | 
literally forced upon their guests, when the cloth was drawn 
and the ladies had abandoned the dinner-table to their riotous | 
lords and masters. 

I have heard my father, more than once, relate what 
happened on such an occasion, when he was one of the! 
actors. He had been dining with a party of eight or ten, 
gentlemen and a few ladies, xt the luxurious country-seat of 
a friend who had shown him much kindness. When the | 
ladies withdrew, the host, having caused the butler to set out | 
on the table two dozen bottles of port, sherry, : nd claret, 
locked the door, put the key in his pocket, and said to his 
guests, “ Gentlemen, no shirking to-night! Not a man leaves 
this room till these bottles are emptied.” 

No remark was made in reply, and the wine passed round. | 
My father drank three glasses, the utmost limit to which I} 
have ever known him to go, though he habitually took a 
glass or two of sherry after dinner. At the fourth round he } 
passed the bottles without filling. His host remonstrated, at | 
first in jest, then in a half-angry tone, when the recusant | 
persisted. Thereupon my father, approaching a front win-| 
dow which opened on the lawn, only a few feet below it, | 
threw up the sash and leaped out, followed by threw or four | 
other guests. 

This enraged their host. As the fugitives looked they saw 
him upset the dinner-table with a violent kick, smashing 
bottles and glasses, and declaring, with an oath, that, if they 
didn’t choose to drink that wine, nobody else should. j 

The deserters joined the ladies in the drawing-room, but 
the host did not reappear; anc my father, as leading con- 








Owen, in Atlantic Monthly. 


——_>—__—_- 


spirator, lost, and never regained his friendship.—R. — 


OLD-TIME WINTERS. 


In 1654 the cold was so intense that the Thames was 
covered with ice sixty-one inches thick. Almost all the birds | 
perished. } 

In 1593 the cold was so excessive that the famished wolves | 
entered Vienna and attacked beasts and even men. Many | 
people in Germany were frozen to death in 1695, and 1699 was 
néarly as bad. 

In 1709 occurred that famous winter, called, by distinction, | 
the cold winter. All the rivers and lakes were frozen, and | 
even the sea for several miles from the shore. ‘Tne ground | 
was frozen nine feet deep. Birds and beasts were struck | 
dead in the fields, and men perished by thousands in their | 
houses. In the south of Frauce the wine plantations peed 

| 





almost destroyed; nor have they yet recovered that fatal 
disaster. The Adriatic sea was frozen, and even the Medi-| 
terranean about Genoa; and the citron and orange groves | 
suffered extremely in the finest parts of Italy. | 

In 1716 the winter was so intense that people travelled 
across the straits from Copenhagen to the province of Senia, 
in Sweden. 


In 1740 the winter was scarcely inferior to that of 1709. | 


The snow lay ten feet deep in Spain and Portugal. The 
Zuyder Zee was frozen over and thousands of people went | 
across it. And the lakes in England froze. | 

In 1774 the winter was very cold. Snow fell in Portugal to 
the depth of twenty-three feet on a level. 

Io 1754 and 1755 the winters were very severe andcold. In | 
England, the strongest ale, exposed to the air in a glass, was | 
covered with ice one-eighth of an inch. 

In 1771 the Elba was frozen to the bottom. | 

In 1776 the Danube bore ice five feet thick below Vienna. | 
Vast numbers of the feathered and finny tribes perished. ‘The | 
winters of 1774 and 1775 were uncommonly severe. 

From 1800 to 1812, also, the winters were remarkably cold, 
particularly the latter in Russia, which proved so disastrous to 
the French army. 


———__»—___ 
THE PHILOSOPHER KANT. 


No life is more curiously simple than Kant’s. In the great 
modern quarrel of the philosophers, Kant is to Hamilton 
what Comte is to Mill. He was a poor man, but avoided all 
debt, and so became comparatively rich. He was a man of 
weak constitution, but he watched and doctored himself, and 


house of his friend Green, the Englishman. “ Entering the 
sitting-room, he found Green asleep in an arm-chair, took his 
seat beside him, and went to sleep likewise. Then Ruftman, 
a bank director, who also belonged to the clique, entered, 
and followed the example before him; and all remained 
sleeping till the arrival at the appointed time of Motherby, 
another friend, whose business it was to awake them. Con- 
versation now began and continued till 7 o’clock, when the 





party broke up. So rigidly was this rule observed that the 
remark was often heard, “It can’t be 7 o’clock yet: Prof. 
Kant has not gone by.” The future historian of the philo- 
sophy of the nineteenth century will be glad of any similar 
touches respecting the lives of our gteat contemporary 
psychologists.—London Society. 

—_—___. _ 


FOR LOVE. 


Curly-haired Carl! Were a blithesomer mate 

For a ride o’er the snow to be wished for than he ? 
Yet were it well not to linger too late, 

The pines are in shadow, the flakes dance and flee. 
Crisp on the white sound the patter and clack 

Of hoofs beating briskly, and sharp through the air 
Rises ripple of laughter ; the bridles hang slac*, 
And hand touches hand. She is frolic and fair, 
Sunny-eyed Marguerite, brightest of girls, 

With teeth gleaming whitely and tumble of curls. 


“You! Gallant Carl, so they call you! No doubt, 
Bayard the brave were a whipster to you!” 

Gretchen the winsome can wickedly flout, 

Red curling lips and arch eyes flashing blue 

Wing home her taunts. So he flushes and sets 
Teeth under lips that are wreathed in a smile ; 

‘* Now truce, mocking sprite, to your feigned regrets 
At fair chivalry’s flight. Give me glances the while, 
And what man may dare to win lovalty’s meed, 

I, Carl and no Bayard, will venture at need.” 


Quick rings her laughter; sledge bells at full flight 

Never sounded more silverly musical, ‘‘ You? 

Easy is talking, Sir spur-lacking knight ; 

Were death at my lips, sirrah, what would you do?” 

Curly-haired Carl bendeth suddenly. ‘* Hawk 

— stoop straight to its quarry,” laughs she as her 
ips 

Deftly evade him. ‘‘ Sir Carl, you can talk, 

But you do not strike home ; feeble sword, sir, that slips. 

What dare you—for love?” Smileth Carl, ‘‘ It were best 

Oh, vow-flouting lady, to wait till the test.” 


On through the snow, for the wood shadows blacken, 

The night wind is waking, the piue branches sigh. 

They laugh as they fly, for their speed may not slacken, 

. tow swift! Stride for stride, Carl!” Hist! What is that 
ery? 

Faces mirth-flushed and wind-bitten, go white, 

Deep bite the spur-points and bridles shake free. 

Didst e’er hear the yelling ot wolves through the night ? 

Harsh hoarse devils’ music tbat murders all glee. 

Now Brocken, now Fleetfoot, give proof of your pace, 

For bundred mouth’d death is behind in full chase. 


One breathless mile is ticked off from the three, 

By heart-beats that throb to the pulses of fear. 
Swift! Flash along! Flying skirts, tresses free ; 

For death on the track yelleth near and more near. 

** Courage!” cries Carl, ‘* we've the pace of them yet. 
White is her face, and her breath shudders short. 
Watchful his eyes, and his teeth tightly set. 

‘* Bravo, brave Brocken! Well leapt!” Never port 
More eagerly looked for by storm-driven bark, 


= red village lights as they flash through the 
rk! 


Two breathless miles! But the swift-sweeping pack 

Of mad, yelling demons have gained in its flight. 

Oh God! half a mile, and her gallop is slack. 

Those hell-litten eyes, how they gleam through the 
night! 

But one minute more. ‘‘ Gracious Heaven above, 

Too late! Now the test!” Then his voice ringeth loud 

** Ride on, and farewell! But remember! —for Love!” 

Then right in the path of the hideous crowd, 

Brave Carl bath drawn bridle and leapt to the ground, 

And a hundred hot hell-hounds have hemmed bim 


| around. 


Yon little brown woman belle Marguerite ?—Nay, 

Brave Carl as you know, is beau garcon no more. 

Those devil-hounds marked him We fellows made play 
Not a second too soon. Ah! the hideous roar 


| Of rage and base fear from that hot-throated pack 


As we plunged, Heaven-sent, through the pines in their 


rear, 

Two dozen lank demons stretched dead in a crack! 
But Carl, gallant Carl! oh! the sickening fear 
That struck to my heart as I lifted his head, 

His bonny boy-face all so furrowed and red. 


He lived, scarred and seamed as you know him. 

No battle-marks borne with more honor. But she? 

Beauty seeks beauty. She shrank and grew cold, 

Slowly, half shamed, but—the thing had to be— 

‘*Not heart enough for the trial?” Just so, 

Many a winsome one fails at the push. 

Carl has the little brown woman. I know 

She hasn’t belle Marguerite’s sparkle and flush ; 

But she has the secret that sets her above 

The shallow-bright sort. She would die, sir, ‘‘ for Love!” 
—All the Year Rowid. 


I hold 





———— 





so became comparatively strong. “ His uninterrupted health,” 
writes the Saturday,“ obtained by rules based on his own 
experience, wasa carefully-executed work of art.” He moved | 
so completely in his groove that the slightest departure from | 
it caused him extreme misery. The prisoners in the jail | 
sang too loud; he used all his influence to abate the nuisance. | 
A cock used to crow too loud, and he changed his residence. | 
He used to gaze on a distant object, that he might concen- 
trate his thoughts; some poplars grew tall enough to hide 
it, and he was miserable until their owner good naturedly 
loppedthem. The great transcendentalist had his ideas of com- 
fort, which undoubtedly prolonged his days. He sat down 
to a 1 o’clock dinner, but he sat over it for three hours. His | 
palate was exquisite, and he was a profound judge of| 


writes: The Golos intimates that it is proposed to construct | 
various fortifications in the provinces of Podolia, Volhynia, 
Grodno, and Korono. Since the construction of the new 
railway, both in Russian territory and on the Austrian fron- | 


tier, these districts lie very open to an invader. Another | 


| statement is that the Government will not build fortifications, 


| 
but establish fortified camps. Bzert, which is a central point | 


| where four railways meet, is however to be transformed into | 


a fortified place of the first rank. The Russian army numbers 
in a peace footing 739,000 men, and 621,000 in reserve. 
There are numerous vacancies among the officers, but the 
military schools furnish a large annual contingent, so that the 
“cadres” will soon be complete. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


Seo gyate and ceremonial of the second inauguration of 
General Grant on Tuesday were as brilliant and impressive as 
a day of gales and cold would allow. The pomp and circum- 
stance of the occasion is said to have excelled that of any pre- 
vious inauguration. 

The Dominion Parliament assembled on Wednesday last and 
unanimously elected Hon. James Cockburn Speaker. Hon. 
Jobn O'Conor has been sworn in as Minister of the Land 
Revenue. It is understood that Mr. T, N. Gibbs will be ap- 
pointed President of the Council. 

Several snow-storms have prevailed at St. John, N. B., and 


the railroads are all blocked up. It is expected the members 
of Parliament from that Province cannot reach Ottawa until 
the 7th inst. 


A special Japanese emissary is in Berlin studying the Ger- 
man method of training horses and riding them. 

Prussia proposes to substitute for the jury system a mixed 
court consisting of three judges and four laymen. 

A Russian company has been organized to cultivate tea in 
the Caucasus. 

The Count de Chambord, in a letter to a friend, says he will 
gladly receive the Count de Paris if the latter declares to him, 
** Cousin, I acknowledge you to be the sole depositary of the 
rights of the monarchy.” 

Further information concerning the Samana Bay enterprise 
—the tropical El Dorado—has been received here. Santa Bar- 
bara, where the new colony is to be formed, is described as 
physically a delightful spot, while it is found Samana affords 
first-class anchorage. The one hundred thousand paid to Baez 








appears to have smoothed over all difficulties. 


The Modoc war is over. We are informed that the Indians 
have accepted the terms offered them by the United States 
authorities, and will surrender to the military and goon a 
reservation either in Oregon or California. 

In Great Britain an act of Parliament went into effect at the 
beginning of this year which requires every mine-owner to 
make a returr of the annual produce of his mine. Statistics of 
British mining have hitherto been piled from voluntary 
ag obtained through the personal influence of Mr. Robert 

unt. 

The ~~ 
cannon to Prince de Bismarck. They are rifled guns of various 
calibre; a twenty-four pounder and a four pounder from 
Sedan ; an eight pounder and a smooth bore, from Metz; and 
a mitrailleuse from Paris. The Prince has had them trans- 
ported to his country seat at Varzin, the whole country side 
turning out to greet their arrival at the station cf Schonhausen, 
reinforced by the arrival of societies and deputations from 
many of the neighboring towns. The guns, adorned with gar- 
lands and flowers, and drawn by six horses attached to each in 
triumphal pr ion, were drawn to the Prime Minister's seat 
amidst the plaudits of the crowd and salvoes of musketry. 

The Marquis of Bute is reported to contemplate an American 
tour during the coming summer. : 

Marshal B has objected to Marshal Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers being named President of the court-martial before which 
he will be tried. 


Some years ago an eminent publisher gave Lord Lytton 
£20,000 for the use of twenty of his novels for a railway 
library. It is said that this is the largsst sum ever paid for a 
copyright. 

A correspondent of a Bombay contemporary gives it as his 
opinion that Nana Sahib died in Nepaul some six months ago. 
About that time his widow, it is stated, distributed her hair 
among her various relatives—a certain sign that her infamous 
husband had departed this life. 


It is not advisable to go out of doors without anything on 
your head, or into society without anything in it. 

Miss Bremer tells us that the life of a rich old bachelor is a 
splendid breakfast, atolerably flat dincer, and a most miserable 
supper. 


On retiring from business, a wise old man said to his son 
and successor, ‘‘ Now, my boy, r ber that sense 





ror William has just given five pieces of French 
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is the best thing you can bring to bear on every affair of life 
except love-making !” 

Karl Blind, in an article upon the Central Asian question, 
argues that the object of all that is going on is still the anni- 
hilation of Turkey. He says: ‘‘'The proposed defeat of the 
Khivans is only to be the prelude of an attack against another 
Mohammedan power. If Russia has once approached near 
enough towards India to be able to bring about convulsions 
which will occupy England in Southern Asia, the Muscovite 
will be free to throw himself suddenly with all his strength 
against the Bosphorus and the Danube.”’ Karl Blind’s conclu- 
sion is that an early and immediate resistance to Russian policy 
should be organized in the interests of all civilized Europe. 

The ashes of Lord Lytton rest near those of John Talbot, 
the great Earl of Shrewsbury, who fought against Joan of Are. 

The skeleton found by Capt. Hall, in the Arctic regions, is 
believed to be that of Lieut. Le Viscomte, one of Sir John 
Franklin's officers. It has been buried at Greenwich. 

It is said that a rib of James V. of Scotland is somewhere in 
this country, in the possession of the heirs of Dr. Robert 
Honeyman, who brought it to Virginia, from Scotland, in 1774. 

In Prussia a Committee of the House of Representatives is 

idering the expediency of voting $90,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of enabling the government to vbtain exclusive control of 
the railways. The Liberal party generally is disposed to favor 
the project. 

Certain salts—such as the alkaline nitrates or chlorates—are 
applied in England by Mr. Elsdon to the conversion of cast 








2 | 
Rvsstan FortiFications.—A St. Petersburg correspondent | 


iron into wrought iron or steel by causing them to act on the 


|upper surface of the molten pig iron, which is placedin a 


peculiar syphon-shaped converter. 


In England, a Mr. W. Dingley has lately patented the use of 
sulphate of soda in the crude state of salt cake, for the purifi- 
cation of iron. A small quantity of the salt is thrown on to 
the surface of the molten iron during the operation of puddling 
—a dose of about 12 ounces being recommended for each heat 
of 4 or 44 cwts. of mental. 

Sir Bernard Burke has recently called attention to the ap- 
parently forgotten and certainly ignored fact, that cockades in 
the hats of servants are badges, distinctly implying that wearers 
are in the service of persons connected with the military or 
naval defence of the country. There is no written law to pre- 
vent displaying-loviog civilians aping the country's defenders, 
but Mr. Lowe might easily turn the aspiration to national 
account. By imposing a tax on cockades worn by the lackeys 
of civilians the revenue would be very materially increased. 
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their Italian servants, embarked at noon on Monday on the 
frigate Roma, for Lisbon. They were accompanied to the 
pier by the King and Queen of Portugal, the royal family, the 
dignitaries of the Court and the members of the Portuguese 
Ministry. ‘The royal personages took an affectionate leave of 
each other. The Roma sailed for Genoa. 

Snow fell to a great depth on Thursday last in the North of 
France. ‘The railways were blocked and the mails to and from 
England delayed. 

The municipality of Paris has refused $61,000 left to the 
city by the will of one Schuler on the condition that the sum 
be devoted to the building of a German Hospital, and to otker 

urposes for the benefit of the German poor of Paris. The 
ee an of $1,000 by the same testator for the Protestant 
Consistory was accepted. 

The costume of Mr, Auberon Horbert, Member of Parlia- 
ment, occasions some comment in the British newspapers. 
The honorable member from Nottingham is suid to be always 
great in coats. In previous sessions he bas been content to 
wear a raiment which odd in shape, was of an orthodox color ; 
but now he has defied traditional color and shape alike, and 
has appeared in a coat which is a cross between a shooting 
coat and a reefing jacket, and of alight green color. A man 
so arrayed must excite great wrath in the bosom of the old 
fashioned, respectable member—for which probably Mr. Au- 
beron Herbert does not care a farthing. 

The Correspondencia observes that Spain contains 538 square 
kilometres of land bearing coal, for which it foresees a growing 
demand in other Europeaa countries. 

Prof. Chevreul, the eminent French chemist, has made a 
series of experiments on the stability of dyes imparted to silks, 
damasks, and fakrics used in furhishing. ‘The blue colors, he 
finds, produced by indigo are stable; Prussian blue resists 
moderately the action of air and light, but not of soap ; scarlet 
and carmines produced by cochineal and lac dye are fast ; the 
most stable yellows on silk are produced by weld. 

Tt has transpired that the will of the late Emperor Napoleon 
is dated October, 1869, and at the same time he deposited with 
the French Senate letters patent constituting a Council of 
Regency under the presidency of the Ewp:ess, assisted by 
Prince Napoleon, ‘This council was to consist, among others, 
of M. Rouher, M. de Lavalette, Baron Jerome David, and 
several high officials for the time being. 

The imports and exports of France in 1872 amounted to 
7,647,000,000 f., which shows a greater commercial activity 
than existed at the most prosperous epochs of the Empire. 

It is suggested in England that a law shal! be passed requir- 
ing that no strike including more than 500 men shall be 
regarded as legal unless the opinion of the workmen has been 
first expressed in its favor by ballot; and, also, that during 
the progress of the strike a minority of reasonable number, 
may demand a fresh ballot to decide whether the strike shall 
or shall not terminate. ‘This plan is proposed to counteract the 
exercise of terrorism which it is said commonly causes and 
prolongs strikes. 

Dr. G. Robinson, a British electrician, has patented a new 
method of sawing timber. It consists in applying a pletinum 
wire heated to redness or whiteness by an electric current to 
the trees or woods which are to be severed, much in the same 


The ex-King and Queen of Spain, with their children and all | 








of a gross sum. It decided to adopt the Jatter method.; In connection with the London International Exhibition of 
| Following precedents, Her Majesty's Government could not | 1873, the committee for the School of Cookery have resolved 
| go behind that decision. ‘Lhe explanation was received with |to have a hundred recipes prepared for covking in the best 
cheers. way 100 dishes, particularly suited to all classes, with incomes 
| The Great Eastern has now on board 2,567 miles of cable, | 0t exceeding £500 a year, such dishes to be the subject of 
and the telegraph fleet, consisting of the following four | demonstration in the school. 

b oA viz.: Great Easterp, Hibernia, Edinburgh, and La| The Hospital for Stone, Berner’s-street, received lately an 
| Plata, with the additional cable which is to be laid for the | anonymous donation of £10,000, e 
Anglo-Amer a ——ee ° — = Upwards of £12,000 have been subscribed towards a fund for 
sail the last week in May, and it is expected that the ca 6 wil | the establishment in Glasgow of a technical college, in which 
pe ag Sa a — The cable |the different branches of practical engineering, spinning, 
was 3S ae le weaving, Xc., shall be taught on scientific principles. 

a —_ —— 2 er a eg os were _ At the Westminster County Court lately, Mr. Lake Russell, 
th + f th A th. if a a 8 a judge of the Bloomsbury Court, heard two cases in which 
the end o e present montd, if an advance of » per cent. | actions had been brought by Mr. Vincent, a bailiff of the court, 
is guaranteed from April 1. A later telegram says the men | areinst two of the Earl of Winchilsea’s servants, who had 
had resolved to yo back to work on the masters’ terms for) assaulted kim when he went to the Earl's residence to make a 


wo weeks, and trust to the masters’ honor for an advance distraint. Ultimately the matter was settled by a withdrawal 
of wages for the therd week. It is probable that this action | of the complaint on one side, and of all imputations against 
will bring the long strike to an end. | the bailiff on the other. 


The son of the late ex-Emperor Napoleon paid a visit to|  {t js stated at Oxford that, notwithstanding the protests of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria on Tuesday. ‘the University, the War Office has determined on making 
The Catholic Bishops of Ireland have resolved to oppose Oxford a military centre, and that Bullingdon is the locality 
the Education: bill, and have sent an address to the Irish fixed upon. 
Members of Parliament urgivg them to press for its with-| 
drawal, 





Extensive changes will, it is stated, shortly occur in the list 
lof flag-officers of the navy. The retirement, compulsory or 
The Empress Eugenie left Camden House on Saturday, the voluntary, of nine admira's will cause the elevation of a 
Sth ult., for the first time since the death of the Emperor, and corresponding number of vice and rear admirals. This, it is 
attended early mass on that day at the Roman Catholic Chapel believed at Devonport, will result in Rear-Admiral Sir Wm. 
of St. Mary, Chiselhurst. The Prince Louis Napoleon re- King Hall being made a vice-admiral, and in consequence 
turned from Woolwich on the same day, and it was understood | vacating the superintendence of Devonport dockyard, to which 
would remain at Chiselhurst for a fortnight. It is believed in | Lord John Hay will probably succeed. 
the neighborhood that the Empress will continue to reside at 4 considerable degree of satisfaction is expressed at Chatham 
Camden Place. ‘at the intention of the Admira!ty to make Chatham the station 
It is announced that the Queen bas approved the appoint- for the Naval Keserve, which will necessitate the removal of 
ment of Mr. O. Gavan Duffy, laté Chief Secretary of the Colo- the flayship and the other vessels of the squadron from Sheer- 
pny of Victoria, to be a Knight Bachelor. Her Majesty bas also ness to Chatham, where there is accommodation for the whole 
approved the appointment of Mr. James Milne Wilson, late | of the vessels of the iron-clad fleet in the extensive basins 
First Minister and now President of the Legislative Council | recently completed. 
of the Colony of Tasmania, to be a Knight Bachelor. | By the launch of the composite screw gunboats Zephyr and 
The Pope has selected as Dr. Goss’s successor in the Roman | Ariel from Chatham Duckyard, lately, an addition has been 
Catholic bishopric of Liverpool the Very Rev. Canon Bernard | made to a valuable class of handy vessels, which will prove 
O'Reilly, of St. Vincent’s Church, Liverpool. He was for | exceedingly usefal of operations in rivers and shallow harbors 
some years past the most intimate friend and adviser of the | where vessels of a larger size would be unable to enter. Each 
late Bishop, and was entrusted with the temporary inis- | of the gunboats is built on the composite principle, iron being 
tration of the diocese, especially in business matters. He was used wherever practicable, with an outside planking of wood. 
born in Navan, Westmeath, and is about fifty years of age. | Being intended to carry an exceptionally heavy armament for 
Mr. Cardwell latel ae er their size, they are constructed of the greatest posible 
a ee ee _ Aig gehen yy algae ie aseate strength, while the machinery with which they will be supplied 
eas Phan during last year by members of the Inns of Court | yi) enable them to steam at between nine and ten knots an 
b apancging stud cokadiltiar eade Gas te hour. ‘The armament of each will consist of two 64 pounders, 
hear that those members ofthe corps who took part in the au- | op ies, eatie ao nnuy Ame. 
tumn manceuvres were reported by the officers under whom 
they served as acting in every way as soldiers—whether in | TES CONSENENE. 


marching or in camp, and it was mentioned to him with &) The Times of Wednesday last has a special despatch from 
spice of amusement that the individual who was seen to pre- | Berlin, stating that the ability of the Government of France 
side over the y arr ts of his y in camp to give financial guarantees sufficient to secure an early evacu- 


was known to be making his thousands a year at the bar. ation of French territory by the German troops, is doubted in 
Speaking of the changes which had been introduced in the that city. 











manner as it bas hitherto been employed on a smaller scale in 
surgery. By fitting the wire with bandles, so as to be able to 
guide it in avy direction, the most intricate fretwork can be 
cut. 

The great circular roof of the Vienna Exhibition has been 
fixed in its place, and the building is now finished, with the 
exception of some unimportant supplementary works. 

or 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





The discovery of immense frands on the Bank of England 
has caused the greatest excitement in financial circles. It 
is reported that the frands amount to $2,000,000, and that 
of this amount $350,000 was drawn upon Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch and Co., $200,000 upon the Rothschilds, and a 
large amount, the exact figures unknown, upon the Barings. 
Some of these houses are said to be making strenuous efforts to 
suppress the details of the transactions, It is stated on what 
appears to be good authority that one of the members of the 
house of Rothschild went to Newgate, on Tuesday, and had an 
interview with Noyes, the alleged accomplice of the swindlers, 
and that startling revelations concerning their operations were 
made, the nature of which is kept secret for the present.—A 
later telegram says that the circumstances of the fraud on the 
Bank of England remain a mystery, Noyes, the clerk or con- 
federate of the forgers, now under arrest, is a native of the 
United States. He protests his innocence, but doubtless kuows 
more than he is willing to tell at present. Astonishment is 
expressed that the extent of the transactions did not arouse 
the suspicions of the bank officials; but it seems that the 











operators represented that they were interested in the intro- 
duction of American palace cars on the British railways, and 
were arranging for their manufacture on a scale which 
required the ewployment of a large amount of funds. 

In the House of Commons on Feb. 28, Mr. Macfie moved 
that a select committee be appointed to consider the relations 
of England with her colonies, particularly those affecting emi- 
gration. He supported his motion with a speech in the course 


volunteer service, Mr. Cardwell said he was sure the new regu- | , , A : 

lations of the service would tend to the greater efficiency of the mx... —— pay oe sy olen mnt, Sicoeiine hen pone 
force, and would have the support of the volunteers. The new at of Gallifet Chartres wate enanueiediad im the PS, t = 
macthods of localiaation affected leas the metzopolis than the oes af Algeria by ten thousand Arabs all wane tn hensinens 
—s ; but it would be ad gee to the Inns of Court corps danger of uae Reinforcements have been dispatched to 
parbnny that the now list would show them to be associated the besieged troops, but it was feared that they would be too 
with the 60th Rifles and the Rifle Brigade. In what they had Si Axten deh atam wabiel 

undertaken to do they were rendering real service to the coun- - pe a " md . Berlin bathontel sh to ide ce 
try, and he could assure them that he was expressing the 8 tne cabmen 0 e ely persist in their strike, 
cqinlenn of those best qualified to speak with ented teen to the great inconvenience of the public, the police authorities 
the point when he said that they formed a real addition to the have ordered the cab proprietors to resume business, under 
defensive forces of England. penalty of the withdrawal of their licences in case of refusal. 

A conference, convened by the Liberation Society and the | President Thiers reaffirmed in the French Assembly on 
Loudon Nonconformist Committee, was held at the Cannon- Tuesday his determination to maintain the compact ef Bor- 
street Hotel lately, Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., in the chair, deaux. The preauble of the constitutional project was adopted 
for the purpose of considering Mr. Miall’s disestablishment by & vote of 475 to 19. 
question, the amendment of the English Education Act, and The Rassian Government denies the report of a Socialist 
the Irish university reform. Mr. Miall was one of the speakers, insurrection and excesses in the provinces of Volbynia and 
and read the terms of the disestablishment motion of which he Podolia. 
has given notice in the House of Commons. ‘The motion was, —_ preparations for the Khivan compaign are going on without 
he said, an abstract resolution, and any abstract resolution jnterraption. ‘Che report that the expedition had been abau- 
would, it was commonly said, be put on one side in the House goned im consequence of the submission of the Khiva bas 
of Commons as of no very serious importance ; buthe ventured yo foundation, The Count von Brannow, the Russian Em- 
to assert that some of the grandest passages of our national passador at London, is not to be recalled and replaced by 
history bad taken their rise in the parliamentary discussion of Count Schouvalotf, as has been reported. 
an abstract principle. Nothing should be wanting on his part A bill Sissatee: Satenianel ta ths Baan ’ 
to bave the motion brought forward at an early date. ‘The |) “ an ~ _~ ps mor song 7 ey Paani Assem- 
Revs. Dr. Raleigh, J. S. Rogers, H. Ierson, and other gentle- °Y Prov! ,) “ _ ae tan ep the formation of 4 
men also spoke, and resolutions were adopted approving Mr. C8Stituent Cortes on the Ist of May. 

Miall’s motion; aud calling for the sed of the 25th clause _ The news received from the northern and northeastern pro- 
of the Education Act and the establishment of school boards vinces of Spain, mostly from Carlist sources, shows that the 
over the whole kingdom. On the subject of Irish university insurrection is growing stronger every day. The situation at 
education a resolution was passed deprecating the endowment Pawpeluna is critical. A rising of Federalists is apprehended 
of a denominational university or colleges, or any attempt to within the city. ‘The national troops withdrew on Saturday in- 
further the views of particular religious communities. In the to the citadel, and the commandant threatened to bombard the 
even'ng a public meeting was held in Finsbury Chapel, under town if the Federalists revolted. The Carlist chiefs, Ollo and 
the presidency of Mr. Illingworth, M P., at which resolutions Dorregarry, with 4,000 men, were within three miles of the 
to the same effect were adopted. walls. = —- —-. be =m. = ey al 

Mr. Edmond Beales, M.A., attended a dinver at Cambridge ™¢ts Sent Dy Gen. Pavia deserted on the march. ‘The Car- 
ees a to the toast of his health, proposed by selenie Gaciadinr as ~ ly —* oe 

e mayor of the town. Mr. Beales said he rejoiced at the > ee Cebri 
settlement of the parks question, because the anne constitu- officers and 20 privates killed. Cebrinelty retreated to Barce- 


J tional right for which he s in 1866 367, ane ich *008- 
of which he complained that no steps had been taken to divert} he h - see CES ah SONS Ams SOEs ae Se eee 


from the United States the tide of English and Irish emigra- 
tion, 

Mr. Donald Dalrymple seconded the motiou, saying that he 
hoped that some effort would be made to develop the resources 
of Canada, 

Viscount Bury opposed the appointment of such a com- 
mittee. It would be unwise to dictate to the colonies how to 
manage their own affairs, Nearly all the colonies had agents 
here, whose object it was to encourage emigration. 

Speeches were also made by Messrs. William Johnston, 
Aytoun, Adderley, Hugessen, and Fowler, rember for Penryn, 

The motion was finally negatived without a division. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Julian Goldsmid 
put a question in regard to the excess of the Geneva award 
over the actual losses sustained by the United States, and what 
steps had been taken to procure a remission of such excess, 
Mr. Gladstone replied that he was glad to have the opportunity 
of correcting a prevalent mistake. 


The American Govern- found sitting before a Bible opened at the chapter in which 


ad been so maligned, had come to be acknowledged by the Pampeluna is in hourly danger of falling into the hands 
Government. Mr. Beales added that his appointment to a of the Carlists, who have achieved a great victory over the 
county court judgeship by Lord Hatherley was stigmatised by Spanish troops at Irun, and stopped a train en route to Frauce 
men perfectly ignorant of his professional standing. near Barcelona. 


Mr. G. B. Skipworth, the imprisoned friend of the Claimant, It is mepetten that Marshal Serrano has been appointed 
has addressed a letter dated ** Cit y Prison, Holloway, January dictator of Spain, and insubordination is increasing among the 
29, 1873,” to his fellow-townsmen at Caistor, Lincolnshire, national troops 
whom he addresses as ‘‘ true and honest hearted Englishmen,” , President Thiers has issued vigorous orders to prevent the 
saying he thanks God he feels his first day in prison to be introduction of arws into Spain across the French trontier. 

‘* the happiest and proudest of his life,” and glories inwhat he| Three hundred Liberal Catholics have united in an address 
| has done tor “that noble hearted hero and martyr” the Tich- to Pere Hyacinthe urging him to resume the pulpit at Geneva 
| borne Claimant. An attempt is being made by some of Mr. The Father has made a favorable reply, saying thet he is will- 
| Skipworth’s local admirers to raise the amount of his fine by ing to preach to those who are resolved not to surrender to 
| subscription. | either Ultramontanism or unbelief. 
Some time ago the curate of St. Giles’s Church, Northamp-| The Pope last week received a deputation of citizens of the 
ton, retired from active duty on the ground of ill-health. He | United States. Mr. Glover of New York read an address. The 
| went to reside at Melton Mowbray, and a few days ago he was Pope replied with hearty thanks. He said he would always 





} | pray for a country so particularly blessed by G vi ili 
ment, he said, had claimed £6,000,000 damages; but the|the verse, “If thy right hand offend thee” cconm, | 5¢ a na par hen inbabitente, and nA sos sae eek 
Geneva Tribunal had awarded a little more than half that with his right hand almost severed from the arm at! for the increase of its blessings. "He hoped however thet 
amount, ‘he ‘Tribunal bad, under the terms of the Treaty of the wrist. His right eye was also fearfully injured, as though : “ 


Washington, the choice of two methods of payment ; one the | he had attempted to probe it from the sock 


material things would not become the sole affection of the 


noice et. It is considered, | Ameri le, f cessi i 
reimbursewent of individual losses, and the other the award | however, that by careful treatment he may recover. ee ian ada 


heart, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


12 WALL STREET. 





The Secretary of the Treasury calls in $50,- | is fitted with all the latest improvements and 
000,000 of Five-Twenties of 1862, interest to appliances for efficiency and comfort. The 
cease June 1, and an additional $390,000 of | arrangements for the passenger department 
three per cent. certificates, interest to cease | are excellent, accommodation being provided 
April 80. The Assistant Treasurer at New | for 65 first-class, 35 second, and about 400 











York is directed to purchase $3,000,000 of 
Bonds, and sell $600,000 of Gold during 
VERMILYE & CO., March, 


16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. | _ Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. received a cable 
earn nian j dispatch from Jay Cooke, McCulloch and 
Co., of London, stating that they have sus- 
. Gege e. 
SARE & OCOy | tained no loss, nor liability to loss through the 
14 WALL ST. forgeries referred to in Press dispatches. 











| The stringency in the Money market was 
|more severe last week than at any time 
‘during the year, and on Wednesday “he 
| pressure became so acute that a panic was 
3 ~————| for a time imminent. Prices of stocks fell 
JAY COOKE « Co., , heavily, the foreign exchanges became de- 
ostinee te ” | moralized by the advance in gold to 115 and 
aut Street, & 41 Lompanb Street, Lonpon. 11517 the large supply of borrowed bills and 
| the extreme rates for money—1g and 34 of 
| per cent. a day rage | been exacted and paid 
| for call loans, in addition to the legal rate. 
| Subsequently, there has been a slight relaxa- 
tion of the pressure, with some recovery from 
* ~~; | the decline in stocks, but the market remains 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., (uncomfortably close. Business paper bas 
| been extremely slow of discount, banks avd 
18 WALL STREET. bankers, as usual, giving borrowers on stock 
eee a oct __ |collaterals the preference over legitimate 
traders, whose business does not warrant 
rates equivalent to 75 and 100 per cent. per 
annum. The prevailing ease in the London 
- — -| money market is of vast benefit to our local 
JOHN BLOODGOOD « Co., *eculators, as it enables them to borrow 
lsterling, and thus tide over the period of 
| stringent money. Our foreign credits are so 
— ———-— | expanded, that any disastrous events occur- 
WETIIERBEE « WATSON, Ting abroad would quite likely be fraught 
i ‘ with much trouble here. This condition of 
12 WALL STREET. | aflairs, in connection with the proposed re- 
pier ——__—_—_—_-—----———————— | duction of the March call of five-twenty 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO,, bonis, and or Sem Washington that the 
saacat & | Seeretary of the Treasury contemplates en- 
See eee “eroachinig upon the $44,000,000 legal tender 
oe sii actaer ea Ry eta ~ | notes, is assigned as the cause for the sudden 
CHICACO BANKERS. jadvance in Gold. With regard to the expe- 
Biel beso : ‘dieney of a reissue of these legal tenders, or 
. ~|a portion of them§public opinion would be 
|much divided. There is, however, a feeling 
us ot disappointment over the failure of the 


Secretary of the Treasury to avail himself 
CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 














HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BIASS & CO., 
80 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 








of the opportunity to increase his bond pur- 

chases, since (prices being below par in gold) 

— an opportunity would thus have been pre- 
sented to equalize his previous programmes 
when bonds were above the price in gold. 
| An increase of bond purchases would mater- 
| ially assist the merchants at the present time, 
aud give relief to monetary circles. With 
the chaotic condition of aflair thus outlined, 
in grace ear ag the snow ie of Thurs- 
. ae day, trade has been quite dull, with mer 
Wait Srager, Taurspar P.M.. March 6, 1878 | candise and produce prices, in many in- 
Financial matters continue in an excited | stances, irregular. The fact that there have 
state, the money and stock markets, as also | been very few concessions to buyers, under 
foreign exchange, showing wide quotations. | the circumstances, would seem to indicate a 
At the commencement of the week there ich healthy condition of trade as a whole, albeit 








A. C. KAUFFMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 





another great break in Pacific Mail, which,{ the credits in connection with our home 
in ameasure, carried down the entire market ; | trade have, in many instances, become duly 
but, after many changes, the financial baro-| expanded. The imports and exports bave 
meter once more points to fair weather. The} become more nearly equalized, and, as the 
stumbling block to advancing quotations is | season for a revival of the outward trade is 
the high rate of interest, which is forced up | fast approaching, there is little probability 
to extravagant points by those interested in | of any further advance in gold, although it 
bearing stocks. Money was to date at 7 per must be admitted that the market has an 
cent. gold on government collaterals, but on | appearance of strength, over and above the 
the Street as much as 1-32 and interest has | consideration of our heavy Earcpean indebt- 
been paid. The Evening Post, in its very able | edness, Which we are all the while increas- 
and impartial financial article, alludes to this | ing by the floating of new corporate loans. 
important topic. Gold is steady at 115 and | Last year at this time there were in the 
11514. Foreign Exchange is weak at 10814 | ‘Treasury, in the banks, and distributed 
and 34 for 60 days and 10914 and 34 for first | throughout the country, $110,000,000 fn gold. 
bankers sterling, and, in consequence of the | Now the total amount in the country is $64,- 
many foreign biils offering, a concession on | 000,000. We have thus, in one year, reduced 
these rates is expected. Governments are | our stock of gold $47,000,000, over and above 
steady here and in London, and the stock|our production. It has been exported to 
market shows signs of increased strength. liquidate the foreign interest accountand the 
The following are the latest stock quota- | *dverse trade balance. It is about time to 
Gene: stop running so heavily in debt abroad.— 
. lon: * * 
| Shipping List. 


*e 68, leaving the handsome surplus of $1,048,- 
03 493,22. This old and well-known corporation 


ranks among the leading insuravce companies 


Michigan Central........ _ - 
N. Y. Central and I1..... 11RG|G2 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... — - 


Feb.. 27. Mar. 6. 
American Gold........... 11475 — 1545@ — We call attention to the twentieth annual 
Del. Lack. & Western... ae wm om, Teport of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Erie wé£, oe 6 @ 66%; | Compan , Which will be found on our Jast 
Beriom toge ge sseseeee - _ Pa | page. The assets January 1, 1873, were 
mois Central.......... — - pee a sees 4 , 
Pe e+ +--+ Sr ae in $8,099, 890,90, and the liabilities $7,051,397, 
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~ 
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a ae a = 4 = — |of the country; and its special feature, 
Ohio and Mississippi... 44%@ 45 455, | Savings Bank Life Insurance, is gradually but 
Pecite Mail Bs teeceseo nese 60 g #2 Dts | pean = = a strong ay = ee 
vgs 3 ee — {ing public. e company has already issue 
Rock Ielan 06 he y bam number of poles upon this plan, 
St. Paul... — @-— — jand the demand is daily increasing. No} 
aie. a ae 35: a5xe as .| holder of one of these policies can be pos- 
Wabash and W.......... 73 -@ 73% ig? ¢ 3 | sibly deceived regarding the nature of his 
Western, —— becracn exes sty ia 8524 reeves ag Bo a = of its aera exis- 
6 SEPTCOR..-.-.---- req. at a — | tence is clearly set forth in an analytical table 
meri Merce Union..-- — @— — B= |attached to the policy. . 
Wells, Fargo........ .... - @- —- @-— 


|. On Wednesday a fine screw steamer was 
The statement of the Brooklyn Life Insu- | launched from the shipbuilding yard of the 
rance Company of New York represents | London and Glasgow Engineering and Iron 
many claims for public endorsement. We | Shipbuilding Company, at Govan, on the 
call attention to the steady progression made Clyde. The vessel, which is the pioneer ship 
by this assuciation, as also to the fact that|of a new line of Glasgow and New York 
among the assets no unpaid premiums, or | traders, was christened the Pennsylvania, by 
premiums in course of collection, are allowed Miss Mary Clark, and is the property of the 
to figure. The increase in net assets is $212,- | State Steamship Company, of which’ Messrs. 


542 60, and a dividend will be paid, available | Lewis T. Merrow and Co. are the managing | 


on the annual settlement of premiums due | owners. The dimensions of the Pennsylvania 
after March 1, 1873, to each participating | are: Length, 330 feet; breadth, 36 feet; 
policy, in the proportion which such policy depth, 28 feet 6 inches, and 2,500 


Toss ton- | 
contributed to the amount of divisible sur-| nage. She is spar-decked, and of tie highest | 
plus. } class of steamers, being 100A et Lloyds’, and 


jemigrants. The engines, on the compound | 
surface condensing principle, are 350 horse- 
power. After the launch, a number of gen- 
tlemen interested in the new undertaking, 
along with several ladies who witnessed the 
launch, partook of Juncheon, under the pre- 
|sidency of Mr. G. W. Clark, Deputy Chair- 
man of the London and Glasgow Evgineering 
jand Iron Shipbuilding Company. A number 
,of toasts were given and responded to, in- 
(cluding “Success to the Pennsylvania,” 
“ The Siate Steamship Company,” “ Captain 
Brees, Commander of the Pennsylvania,” 
etc. ~ Last year Messrs. Merrow and Co. 
commenced a line of steamers between Liv- 
erpool and New Orleans, for which the Lou- 
| isiana and Minnesota, each 2,000 tons bur- 
‘then and 220 horse-power, were launched 
}from the building yard of Messrs. Wingate 
‘and Co., Whiteinecb. Messrs. Austin Bald- 
-win and Co., No. 72 Broadway, New York, 
lare the agents in this city, and the first 
steamer will sail from New York on the 2nd 
of April. 





A meeting was held on Wednesday last of 
the directors of the Samana Bay Company. 
Reports, verbal and written, some of the 
latter being despatches, were received from 
the commissioners sent out on the Tybee’s 
last trip, regarding the property of the Com- 
pany, the location of the town, the wharves, 
| public buildings, and hotel, which latter will 
| be completed withina month. A preliminary 
| report was also received from the surveying 
| party, which had been some five days at 
| work laying out a railroad from Samana to 
| Monte Christo. A flag was adopted, an ob- 
| long parted by a rectangular cross of white, 
the upper left hand and lower right hand 
squares being blue and the other red. In the 
upper blue square is an oval of thirteen stars 
smrounding a single star, symbolizing the 
United States Pm “te guard over the little 
island. A seal was also adopted whose de- 
vise is reckoned a tiumph of heraldry and 
emanates from Mr. Paul H. Spotford. A 
shield of blue represents the Bay of Samana. 
Five golden arrows upon it dimly shadow 
forth the five kingdoms which Columbus 
found existing at the discovery of Santo Do- 
mingo. On the left is a figure of Columbus 
with uncovered head and drawn sword poiut- 
ing to the ground, and on the right a figure of 
Liberty, with a cornucopia of tropical fruits, 
pointing with her right arm to an eagle fly 
ing across the bay. The device “ Onward” 
upon a scroll above and the words “Samana 
Bay Company of Santo Domingo” below com- 
plete the design. Numerous applications 
were received during the session from steam- 
ship companies, hotel-keepers, lumber-deal- 
ers, and merchants in all branches of trade, 
soliciting opportunities to embark in busi- 
ness at Samana. Committees were appointed 
to draft codes of Jaws for the government of 
the district under sway of the Company, and 
an immense amount of routine business was 
transacted. 


The fact that Japan bas obtained a loan of 
ten millions in Eogland, and that offers were 
tendered to five times the amount, shows 
what good credit the Government of that 
country has established by persevering in its 
liberal policy. This is the first loan ever 
effected by Japan, and it is another step in 
establishing intimate relations witb fureign 
powers. An effort was made to procure the 
| money in the United States, but there is less 
‘surplus capital here than in England, and the 
| ates of money are higher. 


——_—-»-___——_ 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHERN. 
$5,000,000 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, INTER. 
EST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern 
end of this line, whose Bonds were so rapid] 
sold last Summer, 15 NOW FINISHED, 
and will be opened for business, in connection 
with the TOLEDO AND WABASH and 
other Western Roads at a very early day. 
The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHIIL- 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now 
being rapidly built, and the Company expect 
| it to be finished during the present year. 


THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when 
completed through, will be of immense ad- 
vantage to the shipping interests of the Great 
West, being Level, Straight and thirty-three 
miles Shorter than any other route. Having 
connections with all the lines running into 
Buftalo at the East and Chicago at the West, 
and under the management of some of the 
most experienced railroad operators of the 
country, its success is rendered a certainty, 
and its Bonds must be a safe and profitable 
investment. It makes the shortest and best 
connections going West, both at Toledo and 
Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold 
Bond on any through Trunk line now of- 
fered. 

Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
| Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st. 
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General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES, Bid. Dias. 
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| 
U.S, Obligations. 

















8 ere eee 
U.S. 5s, ‘74 coup 
Saar 
a a | 
U. S. 68, 5-208, "62 coup...... - 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, "64 coup... .. ‘ 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, "65 conp...... ‘ 
U. S. 68, 5-208, "67 coup........ ; 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, "68 coup........ a 
U.S. 5s, 10-408, coup... | 
| 
| 
State Bonds, | 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 104% On 
do = coupon do ‘ 1054; 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 105 M1 
I 50'0:5:048 054840 nrn encased ize p 
Ot | Mi tention ee aceeateredences a3 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. En rr 
California 7s, "77. ........ 0.24. 108 112% 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon... ae 80 
do SS, See 88 hey 
Illinois Canal Bonds, ‘79... . ; ane a 
NEN aioe cccescescceveveees 52h sar 
te MD oc tesa ke tewsbonnees a si 
Michigan Ge, "73—"83................ 5 ris 
Missouri 6, ie crehebae 93 Way 
do 6s, H. & St. Jos } wi i) 
N Carolina 6s old. | dats 46 
do 6s new { 2 Be 
Ohio 6s, °75........ piiceatencbanh) Con wie 
Mamtte Careuas 66. ... 0.5... ccecsce »O 47 
Tennessee 6s..... Piet mptnaies 74 74% 
o new Bonds. 74h 4s 
ok ere {| 4 Bie. 
do new Bonds......... ...... | inees 54 
| 
| 
Rallroad Bonds, 
| 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....) yon 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........ | 9 ‘a's 
do 2d mortgage pref....| - 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 39% | “gg 
Buftalo, N. Y. & Eric Ist mort....... | 97M ® 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds..........| 409 1m 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts.. joa 115 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 101 
do ist mortgage.... -.-.| |... 104 
do Income .... Poo yoee ' 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. .. 93 se 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...) | . 
do re 933 _— 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s | 102° | joaty 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F.. 7 a5 nad 
do 2demort....... | a 101 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund . 1°3 
Col. Chie, & Ind. Central 1st mort “| n oe 
2d mort... "os 







do 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort 
do 2d mort ve 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.....| 
Erie 1st mort. extend................ 
do ist mort. end......... 
Galena & Chic. ext. ........ 
a 2d mort. 


o : 
Great Western Ist mort., ‘88 
0 mort., °93. 


Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land 








Hann, & St. Joseph convert........ 
Harlem 1st mort. 7s 


do 1st mort. and Sinkin Fund. 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. "85....... Oe ores 
Illinois Central 78 °%5..... . ........) Oo” shee 


Lack. & Western .... 
Michigan Central &s, 1882............ 
Mich. South. & N. I. 7s Sink Fund...| 


1053 | 26 
%» L 
















Oe SPR ee 
ke Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred 


° do 2d mort.....| " 
Morris & Essex 14t mort............. ae wt 
do aS | "Oty “08 
New Jersey Central 2d mort........ Nae: nema 
o BEN a 2s bekcnsec Bese +033 
New York Central fs, "83............) “ay” 2036 
do kk 7 eee 5 a 
do Rae ( snes 
New York & New Haven fs......... | - 4 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort......0........) a5 : 
do COMSTE. «0606505500000. | 93, 5 
Panama..... as ae aa Sino tak k ones Pts 3 4 
Pitteb. Ft. W. & Chic. tet mort..---.!  ju4 M4659 
do do 2d mort in 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago gna “3 ¥ 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... 99 
bce & Tol. 1st mort. "0. eS tee "ese 
eading.......... : ae % 
St. Louis & tron Mountain.........., “9 gee 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony.. ageeel , ane bie P 
do ist mort. ext ee a7 é - 3S 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 93 a3 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 68........ Rg a 
do Land Grants, %.............. | a7 BEE 
eo eee al a 
Alt. & Terre Haute ; ed 
o preferred... . - 0 
Boston, Fe *ford & Erie. 7 ir 
Chicago @ Alton............6 | 49 11: 
0 referred. . | 44 1 24 
Chicago & N. Westcru | g23," 4 
° preferred. 7% 8 
Chicago & Rock Island Riavoscceet $00KE 88 
Chicayo, Burlington & Quincy aie 133 : O56 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... ---| OOK oo 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... R46 eo 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central....... 251g 35 
Del. Lack. & Western.............0!] a3, ao! 
Dubuque & Sioux City....0000005..0) ggg | 
Dt enced aa kk Was edease. = 61, hag 
do referred : 18 x 
Hannibal & St. Jose 333g 24 
do preferre oe ba 
em... EL eee 
Oo _ preferred....... 125 - 
Jollet BS Ctleags. ........... 000000. | "3 se 


| 
Peak 

o 2d preferred... | pos 7 
Michigan Central................... 


Milwaukee & St. Pan! Seindl ee 15 
do preferred... Bi 73M 56% 
Morrie & Eeeex............... xe oy TOke 
New Haven & Hartford.... 141 ad 
New Jersey... 124 = 


N. Y. Central & Hudson River. ||”! 
do S-rip Certificate...... .. 


Coal Stocks. 


American Coal Co. 














oy arene Sees 63 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... mn “pe 
Delaware & Hudson Canal......... 116 : 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. | 31636 
Spring Mountain Coal............. ; 60 ee 
Miscellaneous, 
Atlantic Mail................. 1" 
Boston Water Power. . a & 
Canton CO......-.cceeee ys : 
Adams Express........... = 1 
Welle, Fargo Express 81 pi) 
oeecrecccces Tis 











——s hl Cll le 














THE 


ALBION 


{Maron 8, 1878. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 24, 1873, 
(@™ THE TRUSTEES, 


THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 Tl. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st ¢ 
NL acs Govidnias shal odeunensas 2,079.659 45 Of Foster & Thomson. 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued we Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jaii- 


uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872. ... .. $5,776,518 70 | 
Losses paid ‘during the 

Ge Oe decccccessss $2,399,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses.. . $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3, bt +4 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and nd cate 000 00 


Interest, and sundry a: and claims one 

the Company, estimated at........ 903 18 
Premium } _— and Bills Re ceivable. ... 2 mart 4 
GUE casascévccntuevace, exsesese 265,098 81 


Total amount of Assets:...........$15,571,206 13 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, ‘the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Compeny for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonzs, Joszrn GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.es Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorg, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis CurTIs, 
Cuares H. Russexn, 
Lowe. Hotsroox, 
R. Warren WEsTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 


B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascocx, 
Rost, B, Mntury, 
Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Freperickx Cuavuncy, 
Gro. S. SrerHEenson, 
Wriu1aM H. Wzss, 


IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD 
$13,2345425. 


Locat COMMITTEE. 





CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





— London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Ce 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New w YORK. — 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF Tor: 


W. W. PARKIN, of solsphent & Co. 
2 W. JAMES, of Ph are D 
J. ‘ 


?TeEMs: 


edge & Oo. 
- SEVELT f Roosevelt & Son. 
NEDY. Pres't B’k of C 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0, 


OF LONDON. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacezr. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
BALD, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 
Low & Bros 


wot A. ALA. 
Japvnay. Jaftray & Co. 


of E. 8. 
HARD _—_, of Richard Trin 4 & Co. 
VID SALomo: alt ith Stree’ 
RMAN JomueTON, of 4 ae Sennsten & 


Jan, Srvarr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


E. M. 
A. A. Lo 
nm. b. 
Ric 
Pav 
J. 





OBT. 
seer M ‘CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 








Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Pitxo07, 
Witu1am E. Donat, 
Davin Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Danret 8S. MinueR, 
Ww. Stvrais, 


Suepparp Ganpy, 
Franois Sxiwpy, 
Cuaries P. Burpett, 
Cas. H. MarsHay, 
WituiaM E, Bunxes, 
Samvuzet L. Mircuitux, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerr, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buakz, 
Cuarues D. Leveriou. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 84 ¥ice-Pres’t 


AGENCY OF THE a 
Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, Chima and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Iso Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
wondon and elsewhere, bought and so d at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
‘and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


ousiness transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


The Wheat Field of America! | 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running #treams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 





and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL STREET, NEw York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, Lonpon, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
_ Exchange on London und Paris, 


~ CIRCULAR NOTES | 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS 


INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 








cheap'y as wom a Hae —— —. New Yous, Dao. 26, 1872. 
Cars now rgn throagh these Lands from Lake Superior f h § -A D d d 
to Dakota* Price of land close to track x, to $8 per Forty- ourt emi nnual vl en . 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Sev Years? 


Credit; Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
edvantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence 

RANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteada. 
enioen, carried free over the Northern Pacific 
toad 


close to the track 


Send for Pamphlet containin, Lg tetepmation, 
map and copy of New Homestead Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 

poy t RAILROAD, 8T. PAUL, MINN., 

23 FIFTB AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 
“on York.! 


Purchasers, their wives and| C. F. 


Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Kailroad Lands and Government Homesteads 


The Trustees of this Institution bee facased the 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER TANNGM, on 
all sums that have re AN on deposit for three or 
six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
on and after the third Monday inJanuary. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
ALVORD, Secret tary. 


TO INVESTORS. 
NEW YORK CITY 7s, duc 1892. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN 7s, due 1922. 
JERSEY CITY 30 year Water Loan 7s. 
For Sale. 
CEO. K. SISTARE, 


24 Nassau street. 


President. 

















KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2nd Vice-Pres’t, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 





Twentieth Annual Report. 


JAN. 1, 1873. 


Net a ansata, Jan. 1, 1872 . $6,726,247 79 
sneeeae, 3 andl 


From 





$867,954 73 


ndered 
sages $1,568,650 87 


Total Paid Policy-holders nae 4 
Dividend on Stock 
Commissions, Taxes, Legal 
and Medical Fees... . . 
Rent, Furniture. Re-insur- 
ance,Stationery and Office 


257,046 50 








DU aensat vamaseess 67,534 33 
st scbekienranees ae 50,750 45 2,819,021 88 
Not Assets, Jan. 1, 1873................. $7,064,137 67 
As follows : 
Real Estate—cost........... $260,650 32 
Stocks and eg 462,974 65 
Loans on Collateral $2,008 00 
Loans on Bonds ond Mort- 
SD cintinanoneinnens sex 2,465,413 38 
Cash on hand and in Bank.. 38,164 18 
Premium Loane............ 3,746,973 74 
Furniture aad all other As- 
sets in possession........ 7,958 20 
Foust . papone . $7,064,137 67 
Add 


p+ Interest and Bente $176,342 17 
Unpaid and Deferred P: 





miume. 607,085 14 
Commuted. Commissions... 198.161 12 
Due from Agents........... 18,580 40 
Profit on elccmeanis eennsie 45,584 40 1,035,753 23 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1873............ 8,099,890 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all outstanding 
Policies, Dec. 31, — Am- 
erican 4\¢ per cent....... 763,483 29 
Losses reported net oa due 187,9!4 39 
Capital Stock............... 100,000 00 7,051,397 68 





Surplus . 


coxepeetacensaseesin $1,048,493 22 
Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) t Total 
Income, 12.10. 
CHARLES M. HIBBARD, 
Actuary. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Iseued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 
INSARANCE COMPANY 


OF 
NEW YORK, 
For the Year Ending 
December 31, 1872. 
CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary. 
OFFICES : 


320 & 322 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





NET oesete, Dec. 31, 1°71 $1,611,366 63 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums ... . $615,862 49 
For Interest, an 
Premium on Gold 105,019 01 
a Gain on Securi- 
REE 4,445 00 
ForR Reinsurance .. 5,000 00 730,886 49 
$2,341,603 12 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Policy-Holders— 
Claims by Death $129,697 00 
To Policy-Holders— 
Surrender values 
= -aammenen Po- 
SEE cicseneneas 98,386 98 
To Policy-Holdere— 
— — ed Endow- 
: 10,000 00 
Tol Dividends . 86,610 37 
To Licenses, Taxes, 
Sind csvaser es 0,777 01 
To Profit and Loss 3.591 28 
To Reinsurance... 7,497 16 
To Furniture .... 4,127 98 
ToPurch.of Agents 
uities........ 26,702 43 
To Difference in ex- 
chan'g Securities 62% 00 
$378,015 18 
enone 
Commission 
New Policies. > 918,444 41 
Commissions on re- 
newal of Polices. 24,406 46 
Medical Fees ...... 7,198 39 
Salaries of of allEm- 
Fa and Officers 25,918 45 
1 otherExp’ses, 
inclusiveof Rents, 
ating. dver- 
tising, Postage of 
al] the Agencies, 
Local, a 
Special, Trav 
ling, etc., etc..... 68,311 05 
Total Expenses............... $139,768 76 
—-——_ 517,763 39 
NET ASSETS, * Dec. 31, 1872... $1,823,909 23 
a" ~ accrued, but 
GED escenvesce 1,205 95 
Deferred, Semi-An- 
nual and Quar- 
—_ a 
emiums, hs 
8, at lete hig est 
or collection, 
783... --.. 56,155 26 
97,361 21 
TOTAL ASSETS, + Dec, 31, 1872.... $1,921,270 44 





*Increase in NET ASSETS, $212,542 60. 

+The reader will particularly note that this a 
of Assets —, not contain one dollar of “* aes 
premiums,” or ** premiums in course of transmission" 
—items which, to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, almost universally characterize the 
statements and reports of Life Insurance Companies. 


BROOKLYN LIFE, 
In Account with its Policy-Holders. 
Balance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1872. 
ASSETS. * 
oans 33 Bond and Mortgage (secured 


“poet > ty property pe pen at more 
than double the amount of loans)...... 2 





927,834 67 
Call Loans(secured byUnited States stocks) 20,200 00 
Call Loans (secured by Hanover Fire, La- 
mar Fire, and Bank of North America 
Ree | RON SORE RRL TS 4,000 00 
United States Bonds (market value)... 189,595 00 
State stocks (market value) .. 51,300 00 
Cash Quarterly and Semi- Annual Premi- 
ums, deferre less mugen 
expense of collecting 34, 783... 56,155 26 
Cash in Trust Company and Bank . 110,417 40 
Cash on hand (in office 5,359 97 
jum Loans made to Policy- holders on 
— in force (the amount on each be- 
py much less than the reserve re- 
red on same, and constituting a full 
ba acknowledged lien 7 the Policy) 436,528 60 
Interest accrued, but notdue........... 41,205 95 
Cash Temporary Loans to Policy-holders 
(the Policies being held by the Com- 
pany as collateral)..... 6,5%6 78 
Ledger Balances (on | open accounts, and 
secured by bonds) 13,096 81 
$4,921,270 44 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, being the present Caeh value of 
all the Habilities of the Company, com- 
puted according to the New York stand- 
ard of solvency at 43 per cent. interest$1,630,736 00 
Losses reported, but not yet dne ; ot 500 = 


All other liabilities ats cai trial y-a cece atid 1,500 ( 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders 8221; 534 4 44 
$1, 921,270 270 “ 


A dividend will be paid, available on the annual set- 
tlement of premiums due after March 1, 1873, to each 
participating Policy, in the proportion which such 
Policy contributed to the amount of divisible surplus. 





*Note particularly that these Assets only comprise 
such items as are of tangible - ayallable value. 
There are no * ‘unpaid premiums,” “ preminms in 
course of collection,’’ or * > eoummated commissions,” 
&c.,”’ such as toa 
lace in the Annual State- 
PANTIES, EXCEPT THE 


or items of * ‘furniture, Me pe ey 
ater or less extent find n 

ments of ALL LIFE CO} 

BROOKLYN LIFE. 





























